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New Directions in Sociology 


Presidential Address to the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, December 28-30, 1958. 


“‘*Who now reads Spencer? It is difficult for us to realize 
how great a stir he made in the world. . . . He was the intimate 
confidant of a strange and rather unsatisfactory God, whom he 
called the principle of Evolution. His God has betrayed him. 
We have evolved beyond Spencer.’ ” ? 

With this dramatic verdict of Crane Brinton, Talcott 
Parsons prefaced his initial formulation of the theory of social 
action. His purpose, we know, was not to discredit Spencer 
but to highlight the rapid process of theoretical change which 
has characterized the development of sociology. The tradition 
of which Spencer was a symbol had lost its vital force. Parsons, 
among others, was self-consciously trying to construct a new 
and more fruitful frame of reference for sociological analysis. 

In the score of years that has passed since this minor trag- 
edy, Spencer’s jealous God, Evolution, has claimed countless 
other victims. The sociological graveyard is full of whitened 
caskets containing the little remembered and unlamented bones 
of short-lived theories, concepts, and methodological innova- 
tions. Who now reads Dodd or speaks of social pathology or 
conducts urban research within the framework of the concen- 
tric circle theory? In their day these were hailed by some as 
new peaks of sociological growth and development — but their 
days were few and numbered. Almost overnight the “pioneer” 
became a “primitive” and yesterday’s avant-garde frame of 
reference became today’s obsolete scheme of analysis.? Not 
infrequently, of course, some old errors cropped up with new 
labels; and some old truths, forgotten for a time, were naively 
“rediscovered.” 

Among the more conspicuous and enduring manifestations 
of this evolutionary process was the extension of the old disci- 
plinary boundaries of sociology. What is a sociologist became — 
~~ 1 Crane Brinton, English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 


pp. 226-227, quoted by Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1937), p. 3. 


2 For a critical overview of 20th century sociological evolution, see the 
entire issue of Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 40 (July-August 1956). 
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and remains — a penetrating and sometimes embarrassing 
question. Like the pharmacist, he has branched out and has 
developed sidelines which market-wise and service-wise have 
been profitable and prestigious. To the dismay of job specifi- 
cations writers the inter-disciplinary “pitch” caught on and 
the sociologist’s functionally specific area of technical compe- 
tence and authority were enlarged and extended. In a figur- 
ative sense the “group” no longer contained him. The profes- 
sional sociologist of today is a sub-professional psychologist and 
anthropologist, a non-professional historian, semanticist, and 
mathematician — and the end is not yet in sight. To add per- 
spective for the understanding of this development — and to 
provide consolation for those disquieted by it — it must be 


) noted that the boundaries of other disciplines and the role defi- 


nitions of other academic specialists have been experiencing 
similar changes. 

It is against this uncritical background of recent sociological 
evolution that the present paper finds its purpose. Thus, with 
an eye not to the specific but to the general outlines of tomor- 
row’s sociology, two questions will be raised. They are: (1) 
what new directions will significantly mark the theoretical and 
methodological development of sociology? (2) what implica- 
tions will these new directions have for the collegiate curricu- 
lum and teaching of sociology? Our answers to these questions 
inevitably run the risk of oversimplification and, given the 
revolutionary spirit and tempo of our day, they may be dis- 
proved by tomorrow’s concrete developments. As our basic 
premise, therefore, we postulate scientific change to be the 
product (a) of the “immanence’” structured into the discipline, 
and (b) of the social and cultural climate in which it exists. 
The former points the directions and sets the limits; the latter 
functions to nurture or to retard the processes of growth. Here, 
in the instance of tomorrow’s sociology, the operation of these 
forces is already noticeable, and two “ever old, ever new” direc- 
tions are identified, mathematical and humanistic thinking in 
sociology. 


MATHEMATICAL THINKING IN SOCIOLOGY 


For some social scientists — and not the least among these, 
Catholic sociologists — mathematical thinking is anathema. How- 
ever useful such thinking may have been in the physical sciences, 
its relevance and utility in sociological analysis is often dis- 
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missed, especially when claims are made for its importance in 
theoretical constructions and basic methodological premises. 
Thus, some reject mathematical thinking because “human 
beings are not amenable to mathematical law.” Others hastily 
invoke the tired bogeymen of “social physics,” ‘mechanistic 
sociology,” and “quantophrenia,” to name but a few.* Still 
others upset the reliability of “learning retention” theories by 
their surprising “recall” of the failures and abortions of earlier 
mathematical interpretations. Even Comte, a suspect authority 
on so many other points, may have his founder’s halo straight- 
ened and refurbished so that he may point historically to the 
“vain attempts of several geometricians to carry out a positive 
study of society by applying to it the delusive theory of chances 
(probability) .” + 

Just why these non-mathematically oriented sociologists pro- 
test so much and whether or not they “doth protest too much” 
are many-sided questions. Based on the record of the past much 
of their criticism is sound and penetrating. Too often, however, 
it appears that the relevance of this criticism to the new direc- 
tion of mathematical thinking in sociology is not explicitly in- 
vestigated. No less than the layman, the “open” mind of the 
scientist has a tendency to snap shut when vested theoretical and 
methodological positions are threatened; and the cries are even 
louder when the intellectual and psychological blocs of a new 
difficult language are seen as threats to personal and professional 
security.® 

Protests and wishful thinking aside, the empiric fact of tomor- 
row’s sociology is the prominence of mathematical thinking. 
This forecast is based in part, of course, on the simple fact that 
the social and cultural climate of our day is dominated by the 
image of science with mathematics as its base. The “external” 
factor will not here be elaborated upon despite its importance 
lest the inference be drawn that the foundations of mathematical 
thinking in sociology are either artificial or insecure projections 
of a transient cultural situation. It is a main thesis of this report 
that these foundations are much more solidly supported; in 


3 Cf. P. A. Sorokin, Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1956). 

4Quoted in N.S. Timasheff, Sociological Theory: Its Nature and 
Growth (New York: Random House, 1955), p. 21. 

5 Cf. Report of the Committee on Mathematical Training of Social 
Scientists, Social Science Research Council, Items, Vol. 9 (June 1955). 
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short, that mathematical thinking in sociology flows from an 


‘| “immanence” structured in the field. 


To the Catholic sociologist this proposition should be neither 
surprising nor disconcerting. Maritain indicates the rationale 
for accepting it when, in speaking of the empiriological realm, 
he observes the following: 


. . . it (the empiriological realm) is necessarily subject to 
the double attraction of mathematics and philosophy. For 
in actual fact the resolution of concepts into the observable 
and measurable as such is not sufficient. Empiriology needs 
to be linked to a deductive science because in deduction is 
found the most perfect type of scientific explanation, and 
the deductive science to which empiriological knowledge 
is linked plays a formal and directive role with respect to 
experience. In more precise scholastic terms, empiriological 
analysis as such is either properly or improperly subalter- 
nated to a deductive science. And there are but two de- 


ductive sciences of a pure type: mathematics and phi- 
losophy.® 


Regarding the accuracy of this double attraction for sociology, 
no documentation is needed. The historical convolutions of soci- 
ology now to the philosophical pole and then to the mathematical 
pole are well known. The key questions are: To which of these 
deductive sciences is sociology properly drawn? Or can both 
philosophy and mathematics, each in its own way, provide di- 
rective principles without entering into the structure of the 
science itself? Clearly, it is this latter which we affirm but we 
focus for the moment on the subalternation of sociology to math- 
ematics. 

Initially, it must be remarked that Kant’s statement that “the 
amount of genuine science found in each department of natural 
knowledge cannot be greater than the amount of mathematics 
found in it” represents an extreme and futile position.’ More 
balanced by far is that evaluation of mathematical thinking 
which proceeds from Maritain’s distinction between the em- 
piriometric and the empirioschematic types of scientific analysis. 
In the former we are dealing with sensible phenomena, pref- 
erably non-living matter, which are attracted by mathematical 
explanation and are drawn into the mathematical sphere of in- 


6J. Maritain, Philosophy of Nature (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951), p. 102. 


7 Quoted by Y. Simon, “Maritain’s Philosophy of the Sciences,” ibid., 
p. 172. 
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telligibility and subject to its properly mathematical rules of 
interpretation and intelligibility. Physics and chemistry are, of 
course, primary illustrations of empiriometric analysis. The 
empirioschematic experimental disciplines (or typological 
sciences) — and sociology finds its traditional classification here 
— were defined by the ancient philosophers as attracted to phi- 
losophy but today they are the locus of conflict between the tend- 
ency to subordinate knowledge on the one hand to philosophy 
and on the other to mathematics. In the real order, of course, 
these types of analysis are mixed; and it is against the back- 
ground of this fact that Maritain’s next observation assumes 
critical importance. He writes, 


... there is no reason why these (empiriometrical) explana- 
tions should not be developed in biology and even advance in- 
definitely therein. ... If it is true that life uses physico- 
chemical instruments, equipment and means, then an em- 
piriometric science of living being concerned with these 
physico-chemical means themselves should be able to make 
endless and unlimited progress without exhausting for that 
the reality of the realm of life.° 


In this statement Maritain refers only to biology. By exten- 
sion it is here inferred that sociology and psychology, since they 
share with biology in the study of living being, may similarly 
and profitably develop along empiriometrical lines. On such 
authority the “immanent” attraction of sociology to mathemati- 
cal thinking and the general values and propriety of such a new 
direction are clearly defined.1® Regarding the limits and prob- 
lems of such analysis, we will comment later. 

For the non-mathematically oriented sociologist, however, it 
will not be enough to establish the scientific propriety of mathe- 
matical thinking in social science. What scientific values can be 
claimed for such an approach? Wherein do these values fill voids 
or surpass the utility of the non-mathematical modes of analysis? 
The answers to these hard-headed questions, given the present 
infant stage of mathematical thinking in the field, can hardly 
satisfy. Paul Lazarsfeld freely concedes this when he observes 
that “even the most ardent optimist would not claim that mathe- 


8 Ibid., p. 104. 

9 Ibid., pp. 114-115. 

10 Cf. the development of these “empiriometrical” explanations in 
biology and their extensions to sociology in the work of N. Rashevsky, 
Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951). 
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matics has yet led to important discoveries in the behavioral 
sciences.” 11 At this point, therefore, the value of mathematical 
formulations can only be incompletely drawn from existing 
sociological studies.'* Only the internal evidence of the logic and 
language of mathematics, a logic and a language uniquely suited 
to the handling of the multiple variables of social interaction, 
only these can be briefly passed in review. 


To describe mathematics as a language is to isolate and to 
emphasize only one of the terms of its definition. For the present 
purpose, however, this is the first important note because it 
conspicuously contrasts the utility of mathematical as opposed 
to “literary” modes of scientific communication. The limitations 
and weaknesses of the latter are so well known to sociologists 
and their students as to need no elaboration. Mathematics, on 
the other hand, is generally recognized as a language marked 
by a scope, economy, clarity, precision, and consistency of a high 
order. In sociological use the technical vocabulary of mathe- 
matics provides for an economical and clear identification of all 
the variables in a given social situation and for the explicit 
assignment of a precise meaning to each. The inevitable double 
and triple entendres present to the language of words and sen- 
tences are thus rigorously eliminated. As a result the problems 
of implicit values, conceptual definition, and scientific interpre- 
tation which have continuously harassed and undermined socio- 
logical study can be minimized to the point of near resolution. 

Among mathematicians, however, the note of language is 
only of secondary importance. More significantly, it is seen as a 
system of relations, and specifically, a system of functional re- 
lations. Simply expressed this means that the central concern 
of mathematics is the relationship of one variable to another. 
As Langer notes, “It is because of this ubiquitous prevalence of 
functional relationships that mathematics insinuates itself into 
all fields of human thought.” ?* This fact has a special signifi- 
cance for sociology since its universe of human interaction is 


11 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), p. 3. 


12Cf. K. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1951); D. Lerner and H. D. Lasswell, The Policy 
Sciences (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951); H. Simon, Models 
of Man (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957). 

13 R, E. Langer, “Functions,” Ch. VIII in Insights into Modern Math- 


ematics, Twenty-third Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1957), p. 241. 
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populated by a discouragingly complex number of variables 
which the sociologist must seek to order. The processes of 
mathematical thinking facilitate their identification and selec- 
tion, make explicit all assumptions about them, and often lead 
to types of generalizations more valid and more fruitful than 
those reached by other modes of analysis. Until recent years, 
it is true, the time factor discouraged even the mathematically 
oriented sociologists from attempting to analyze the complex 
functional relationships of the multiple variables imbedded in 
collections of mass data. With the development of electronic 
computational devices, even these problems are now amenable 
to systematic mathematical analysis. As yet few such problems 
have been explored but pilot investigations have not only pro- 
duced significant results but they have directed the sociologist 
to new problems and have added angles of vision not anticipated 
in the original hypotheses. For the “literary” sociologist, on the 
other hand, the limitations of time and vocabulary are so re- 
strictive as to make such microscopic analyses impossible or 
non-productive. 

In this respect, too, a word must be said about the socio- 
logical use of mathematical models. In simple terms they are 
nothing more than deductive systems in which the undefined 
words or axioms represent certain aspects of the observed reali- 
ties..* Moreover, despite its present powerful and prestigious 
role as an analytical tool, the mathematical model is really 
nothing new in scientific language. In sociological studies, for 
example, the ideal type construct of Weberian analysis is a cor- 
responding concept. Here, as in the mathematical model, the 
sociologist abstracts the properties of some data and uses the 
construct thus derived in the analysis of functional relationships. 
The distinction lies largely in the fact that in the mathematical 
model the process of abstraction is more explicit, the properties 
are expressed in symbolic form, and the system of functional 
relationship are more precisely and consistently exposed to an- 
alysis. 

In necessarily sketchy fashion the foregoing points up the 
promise and the values of mathematical thinking in sociology. 
At the same time such modes of analysis are confronted by 
problems which must be briefly identified. Those difficulties on 
the technical levels of mathematical applications and of the dia- 


14C, B. Allendoerfer, “Inductive Methods in Mathematics,’ Ch. IV 
in ibid, p. 73. 
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logue between sociologists and mathematicians will not concern 
us. The more important danger, voiced by some, is that mathe- 
matical model builders in the social sciences will ignore the lim- 
its of their abstractions and will equate the model with reality.’* 
The scientific fruitfulness of the model depends, of course, on 
the degree to which reality can be incorporated into the model. 
For the non-mathematician the important fact is that the model 
is not and cannot ever be the reality. Maritain warns against 
this tendency in the following words: 


. and the danger will be great — not inescapable but 
great — of mistaking these mathematically constructed 
entities, entia rationis with their foundation in reality, for 
ontological causes, for entia realia explaining the essence of 
the physical real.!? 


Even here it should be noted that the “‘not inescapable” dan- 
ger may be more specious than real. Thus, Maritain’s position 
is described by some mathematician-philosophers as a reflection 
of traditional rather than modern scholasticism. In their view 
the model is the reality but the terms are not used univocally. 
In either case, the heuristic values of mathematical thinking in 
sociology can neither be ignored nor denied. Clearly, it is a new 
direction at once “immanent” in the structure of sociology as a 
science and responsive to the positively scientific climate of our 
age. 

HUMANISTIC THINKING IN SOCIOLOGY 


Paralleling the development of mathematical sociology but 
pointing in quite a different direction is the intellectual configu- 
ration of humanistic sociology. By this awkward title we refer 
to the extension of the interdisciplinary bridge of the behavioral 
sciences to the so-called “older” social sciences and to the hu- 
manities. This, it may be claimed, is the second new direction 
in sociology. Because humanistic thinking in sociology is such 
a many-sided direction of sociological evolution and because the 
intellectual and psychological blocs to its acceptance are less 
conspicuous than those involved in mathematical thinking, par- 
ticularly among Catholic sociologists, many details of this trend 


15 Cf. K. Arrow, “Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences,” Ch. 
VIII in D. Lerner and H. D. Lasswell, op. cit., pp. 129-154. 

16 Cf. Paul Meadows, “Models, Systems and Science,” The American 
Sociological Review, 22 (February 1957), 7. 

17 Maritain, op. cit., p. 105. 
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will be spared. This fact should not, however, be interpreted as 
a minimization of the values and promise of humanistic think- 
ing for tomorrow’s sociology. 

Historically, the shared concern of the social sciences and the 
humanities with the genius, the folly, and the commonplace in 
man has long been obscured. Somehow the molehills of intel- 
lectual specialization have been transformed by historic acci- 
dents, petty minds, and vested interests into formidable moun- 
tains. Thus, the creative imagination of the poet and artist, the 
descriptive reconstructions of the historian and political scien- 
tist, and the nomothetic conclusions of the behavioral scientist 
have been seen as alien, if not incompatible, worlds of know- 
ledge. Tilling the same soil, they have worked apart, only paus- 
ing now and again to sniff suspiciously at one another and to 
exchange intellectual unpleasantries. 

The origins of these barriers among the arts and sciences 
concerned with man and the reasons for their failure to com- 
municate and to cooperate are, in their details, not immediately 
relevant. Morris Cohen seems to strike close to the heart of the 
matter when he wrote, “The efforts of human intellect may be 
viewed as a tension between two poles — one to do justice to 
the fulness of the concrete case before us, the other to grasp an 
underlying abstract universal principle that controls more than 
the one case before us.” ** Viewed in this light it would appear 
that the core of this broader interdisciplinary problem resolves 
itself into the classic dilemma of the “one” and the “many.” In 
which direction lies the truth? Is the uniqueness of man among 
men such that only the imagination and intuition of the artist 
can capture and hold him? Or is man so typecast that only the 
discipline and method of the scientist really describes him? Or, 
finally, does man’s uniqueness and uniformity, combined in the 
real order, impose upon the humanist and the social scientist 
the obligation to share the perspectives and values of their sepa- 
rate approaches? 

In “immanent” terms the evolution of humanistic thinking 
in sociology is based on the logic of this last alternative. In 
varying degrees the uniqueness of man has always escaped the 
social scientist and his understanding has, to that degree, been 
incomplete. A growing awareness of these losses and, perhaps 
defensively the felt need to resist the growing dominance of 


18 Quoted in Mirra Komarovsky (ed.), Common Frontiers of the Social 
Sciences (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957), pp. 18-19. 
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mathematical thinking, has increasingly led the sociologist into 
dialogues with the humanist and with the “older” social scien- 
tist. The concrete results of these exchanges are still so modest 
as to require no special mention.’® The critical point is that the 
perspective of the sociologist has been enlarged and some of 
the positive values of humanistic thinking have added new di- 
mensions to the evolution of sociological thought and procedure. 
It is comforting to note, too, that the humanist, the historian, the 
economist, and the political scientist have “learned” in varying 
degrees from the theory and methods of sociology.” 


On the sociological side, an initial positive influence has been 
the growing appreciation of the values present to the intuitive 
and idiographic approaches to the study of man. The perspec- 
tive of some sociologists had been so distorted by the “need” to 
defend his analysis as “scientific” that “the method” became 
canonized and the positive values of other approaches were all 
but denied. Thus, the functions of intuition and creative re- 
construction in scientific study were de-emphasized in order to 
bolster the often spurious claims of sociological objectivity. The 
costs of this formalistic emphasis have been considerable. A 
large segment of sociological thought has been partially steril- 
ized and the range of its influence limited by the inhibitions of 
fruitful intuitions, the dismissal of the unique and unrepeated, 
and the tacit disavowal of the values of literary style. In effect, 
sociology was often seen as a dull science and sociologists were 
often seen as boring and intellectually narrow-minded people. 
Fortunately, the dialogue between sociologists and humanists 
has led to at least a partial awakening to the values of the hu- 
manistic approach on the one hand, and to the idiographic ap- 
proach of the “older” social sciences on the other. In concrete 
form, it can be noted that the stimulus of quasi-scientific, quasi- 
humanistic writings of Whyte and Riesman — their failings 
and limitations aside — has provided impetus to this new direc- 
tion in sociology. 

Finally, the development of humanistic thinking in sociol- 





19 Cf, M. Komarovsky, op. cit., and Harcourt Brown (ed.), Science and 
the Creative Spirit: Essays on Humanistic Aspects of Science (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1958). 

20 Among others, see “The Social Sciences in Historical Study,” Social 
Science Research Bulletin 64, and David B. Truman, “The Impact on 
Political Science of the Revolution in the Behavioral Sciences,” Research 
Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1955). 
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ogy appears in the utilitarian values now referred to historical 
study.” Somewhere along the line sociologists lost touch with 
the learning of historical scholarship with the result that the 
time dimension and depth of their analysis were foreshortened. 
The ironic feature of this fact, of course, is the prominent part 
which historical materials played in the works of such sociological 
pioneers as Weber and Pareto. Fortunately, the new human- 
istic direction in sociology has reestablished the values of his- 
tory. In an increasing number of areas the data and lessons of 
history and the approach of the historian are broadening and 
deepening the framework of sociological generalizations. 

The enrichment of sociology by these and other types of hu- 
manistic thinking should not, however, obscure the dangers also 
present. On the technical level of communication the problems 
for a humanistic sociology are multiplied by the sheer number 
of the arts and sciences with which sociology shares the study 
of man. These problems are admittedly formidable and, at pres- 
ent, they are far from clarification, much less resolution.”? A 
more pervasive danger is that the perceptions of the humanis- 
tically oriented social scientist will be so selective and implicit 
as to threaten the value of his findings. Thus, an overawareness 
of the individual may be paralleled by an underawareness of the 
society and the temporal imperatives which it confronts. This 
danger is here only mentioned. As in the case of the mathe- 
matical sociologist’s reification of the model, it is a “not ines- 
capable danger,” and it does not lessen the positive values and 
the promise of humanistic thinking in sociology. 


To speculate further on the evolution of these new directions 
in sociology would bring little profit. The kind of midway sta- 
tion which sociology occupies between the poles of mathema- 
tical and humanistic thinking is not a new position. It is simply 
a position made newly dynamic by the rapid evolution of mathe- 
matics on the one hand and by the humanities on the other. It 
is important to point out that the polarity of these new direc- 
tions does not require an either-or choice. On bases at once 
rational and non-rational sociologists will be individually drawn 
in the one direction or the other. The important decision is not 
to stand still. The fuller and richer understanding of men and 


21 Cf. Sylvia Thrupp, “History and Sociology: New Opportunities for 
Cooperation,” American Journal of Sociology, 63 (July 1957), 11-16. 

22 Cf. Komarovsky, op. cit., and Brown, op. cit., for interesting discus- 
sions of these problems and of contemporary progress. 
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society requires that the new directions of mathematical and 
humanistic thinking in sociology be investigated and developed. 


NEW DIRECTIONS, THE CURRICULUM AND THE TEACHER 


Finally, and on a more immediate and practical level, it must 
be noted that the challenge and the promise of these new direc- 
tions in sociology will be tested not only on the research frontier 
but on the frontier of the classroom. Max Planck somewhat bit- 
terly identifies this often overlooked dimension of scientific evo- 
lution when he observes, “A new scientific truth does not tri- 
umph by convincing its opponents and making them see the 
light, but rather because its opponents eventually die and a new 
generation grows up that is familiar with it.” ** For the sociol- 
ogist as teacher, therefore, the implications of these new direc- 
tions are real and present concerns because the formation of the 
new generation is, in part, his responsibility and privilege. 

Relating to the curricular implications of these new socio- 
logical developments, one can only speculate. On the side of 
mathematical thinking in sociology, the proposals of the Social 
Science Research Council report spell out prerequisite courses 
in mathematics to which tomorrow’s sociologist — and perhaps 
today’s sociologists — will be exposed. Texts are even now be- 
ing developed to implement these proposals and some contain 
whole sections in which mathematical thinking is applied to 
behavioral science problems.’ One positive consequence of this 
curricular and course change may be the attraction of mathe- 
matically trained students to the field of sociology. Another 
consequence may be the restructuring of established sociology 
courses and the introduction of new courses so that the mathemati- 
cal modes of analysis might be exploited and used. Indeed, in the 
not too distant future, it is quite likely that sociology staffs will 
have mathematician-statisticians as important and integral de- 
partmental members. 

On the side of the humanistic thinking in sociology the cur- 
ricular implications are less clear. The growth of inter-depart- 
mental courses and seminars particularly, but not exclusively, 
for the better students represents one line of development. For 
the larger student body, humanistic thinking may be capitalized 
upon by the revision of courses in such fashion as to include the 
28 Quoted in Brown, op. cit., p. 10. 


24 Cf. J. G. Kemeny, J. L. Snell, and G. L. Thompson, Introduction to 
Finite Mathematics (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957), pp. 307-367. 
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relevant propositions and insights of history, literature, and 
philosophy and by the addition of such new courses as the socio- 
logy of art and literature. 

The key to the future of these directions in sociology and to 
the intellectual capital which they may provide is not the curri- 
culum or the course but the teacher. This is such an accepted 
truism that, in the focus on scientific evolution, its importance 
may easily be slighted. It is reaffirmed now not to compound 
the obvious but to highlight the special problems and the special 
opportunities of the sociology teacher. In a very real sense the 
future of sociology as a major discipline, much less the future 
of mathematical and humanistic thinking in sociology, depend 
on the ability of the sociologist-teacher to attract and to stimu- 
late the student elite predicted for tomorrow’s college. What- 
ever the reasons — and they are many — the record of the past 
in this respect has been none too flattering. We have not, fre- 
quently enough, attracted the better students. Tomorrow’s col- 
legian, or so we are told, will be a better student. Only the fu- 
ture can confirm or qualify this promise but this much we do 
know: tomorrow’s student is already being trained in the 
values and in the application of the new mathematics and he is 
already reading more widely and more deeply in history and 
literature. He is the new generation growing up with a back- 
ground and with a taste for the new directions in sociology. 

The critical question is: will the sociologist-teacher be able 
to communicate with this new generation and to challenge its 
members with the intellectual adventures of an evolving socio- 
logy? The answer will be made by individuals. If he is to com- 
municate and to stimulate tomorrow’s student, the sociologist 
himself must first participate in the intellectual adventure and 
must equip himself with the tools of mathematical and human- 
istic thinking. He must himself become a student and “hit the 
books of the new mathematics” and/or broaden and deepen his 
humanistic background. Failing this, sociologists will, in effect, 
be abdicating their position of authority among the studies of 
man and society and they may be presiding over none but them- 
selves. On both personal and professional levels these are the 
challenges and the promises of the new directions in sociology. 

JOHN D. DONOVAN 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 














Human Relations and Industrial Peace 


Paper presented at the Twentieth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, December 28-30, 1958. 


Much has been written about the relative importance of en- 
vironment and satisfactory human relations as causal factors of 
industrial peace. One school of thought maintains that the de- 
termining influence is the nature of the human relations which 
prevail in an industry or plant and that environmental factors 
are important only inasmuch as they first influence specific items 
of behavior. In other words, the influence of environment is not 
direct. Others insist that the existing correlation between good 
human relations and industrial peace is the result of their com- 
mon relatedness to environment. It is felt that some situations 
are structured against good relations and it is this very structure 
which is basically the source of conflict.? It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that environmental factors do at times influence 
human relations in industry, but that satisfactory relations as 
such can contribute, nevertheless, to industrial peace. 

The data for the present study were acquired in Belgium 
during the first quarter of 1956. In an effort to create structures 
which would help to reduce industrial conflict the Belgian gov- 
ernment passed the Economic Reorganization Law of 1948 which 
required the setting up of enterprise councils in every plant 
employing 50 (later modified to 200) or more workers. These 
councils, composed of the head of the plant, a management dele- 
gation, and a labor delegation elected by the workers, meet once 
a month. They have little power of decision, but they do struc- 
ture communication requiring the exchange of information and 
encouraging the exchange of ideas. A random sample of 92 
councils was studied extensively and an attempt made to measure 
satisfaction with this system or technique of structuring rela- 
tions between labor and management. The results of this study 


1 William Foote Whyte, Pattern for Industrial Peace (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 228. 


2Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, “The Interindustry Propensity to 
Strike, an International Comparison,” in Arthur Kornhauser et al., In- 
dustrial Conflict (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954), p. 199. 
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have been reported.* The present study is based upon these 
data and the official statistics on Belgian industry as published 
in the Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge by 
UInstitut National de Statistique. 

There is no doubt that the environmentalist criticism of the 
human relations approach has often been justified. A few years 
ago William Foote Whyte warned: 


There is no point to studying the overall organizational 
structure unless we can trace out its impact upon particular 
individuals and groups. Nor is there any point in studying 
the small group as if it operated in a vacuum.... 

The social psychologist interested in small groups must 
be fully aware of the work going on in the larger structures. 
Otherwise he will ascribe to factors within the group in- 
fluences that really impinge upon the group from the out- 
side. ... .* 


This same warning applies to the practitioners of human rela- 
tion research in industry. A fairly large body of evidence sug- 
gests the influence of environmental factors upon labor-manage- 
ment relations and industrial conflict.. Among the most im- 
portant may be listed the specifically economic factors such as 
production, employment and wage levels, and the various organi- 
zational factors which add up to an industry’s propensity to 
strike.’ In any analysis of industrial peace and human relations, 
these factors must be taken into account. 

Some economists have claimed that strikes affect the planning 
of businessmen and cause a downturn in economic activity.’ Others 
have maintained that strikes increase wages and help to expand 
production by providing purchasing power.’ Still others insist that 


3 Raymond H. Potvin, An Analysis of Labor-Management Satisfaction 
Within the Enterprise Councils of Belgian Industry (Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1958). 

4 William Foote Whyte, “Small Groups and Large Organizations,” in 
John Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif, eds., Social Psychology at the Cross- 
roads (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), pp. 311-312. 

5 Abraham Siegel, “The Economic Environment in Human Relations 
Research,” in Conrad Arensberg et al., Research in Industrial Human Re- 
lations (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), pp. 86-99. 

6 Albert Rees, “Industrial Conflict and Business Fluctuations,” in 
Kornhauser et al., op. cit., pp. 213-220; and Kerr and Siegel in ibid., pp. 
189-212. 

7 John I. Griffen, Strikes: A Study in Quantitative Economics (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931), pp. 51, 204. 

8 Ernest H. Jurkat and Dorothy B. Jurkat, “Economic Function of 
Strikes,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 2 (July 1949), 540. 
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the relationship is in the opposite direction, that strikes are de- 
termined by the business cycle, especially the amount of em- 
ployment available. It is felt that strikes are more numerous in 
periods of rising employment.’ All of these theories sound plau- 
sible enough but an examination of strike, production, and em- 
ployment statistics for the major industries in Belgium during 
the years 1953-56 reveal that they do not explain the short-run 
relationship. Table 1 presents a summary of these data and 
Table 2 the rank correlations obtained. The only significant re- 
lationships are those between strikes in 1953 with production 
and employment levels in 1954 and production in 1954 with 
strikes in 1956, the correlation being .733 and the chance proba- 
bility .028. The relationship with wages and the overall concord- 
ance are non-significant.’? Nevertheless, the basic data do sug- 
gest the influence of economic factors such as production and 
employment upon strike rates for certain industries. For ex- 
ample, the coal industry is consistently high in strikes and low 
in production and employment. The glass industry is consistent- 
ly low in strikes and high in production and employment. More- 
over, the significant relationships between strikes in 1953, pro- 
duction in 1954, and strikes in 1956 suggest the possibility of 
mutual interdependence between strikes and the business cycle 
at certain specific points of that cycle with a difference in time- 
lag before that influence is felt. Nevertheless, the variations in 
strike rates between points are not explained, so that while pro- 
duction and employment factors might explain the high or low 
strike rates of some industries, they do not explain the rates in 
all industries during any one specific year. Other factors must 
be considered. 

There is no doubt that the type of industry, the nature of 
the work, and of the work organization must be taken into 
account. The following hypotheses have been advanced: that in- 
dustries where workers are fairly homogeneous, are capable of 


® Rees in Kornhauser et al., op. cit., pp. 217-219. 

10 Strikes and Production: W equals .144; Strikes and Employment: 
W equals .014; Strikes and Wages: .181. There is no doubt that the over- 
all concordance is low because strikes of a given year are positively cor- 
related with those of another year but negatively correlated with produc- 
tion, employment and wages, with the relationships thus cancelling each 
other to a great extent. The formula for W is s ; for tau it 


1/12 k?(N3-N) 





is s 
1/2 N(N-1) 








TABLE 1 
STRIKE RATES, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE INDICES BY INDUSTRY 


Strike Rates (b) Production Indices (c) 


1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | Average 1954 1955 | 1956 Average 
Industry (a) Rate Rank|Rate Rank/Rate Rank|Rate Rank|Rate Rank| Index Rank) Index Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank 
Coal 83 1} 34 4 | 160 1 | 224 ¥ ) 327 1 97.3 6 99.7 6 98.3 6 98.4 6 
Steel and Metal 

Construction| 59 86 66 175 96 100.4 121.8 115.6 112.6 
Glass 0 59 0 0 15 115.7 129.7 144.8 130.1 
Food 1 0 0 2 9 101.9 108.4 141.9 107.3 
Textiles 22 56 151 68 74 107.0 113.4 123.7 114.7 
Paper 6 1 5 9 5 107.2 118.3 138.0 121.2 
































(a) The chemical industry is not represented because complete or adequate statistics are not available. The steel and 
metal construction industries have been combined (proportionately) because strike statistics are so presented. All data were 
taken from the Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge. 


(b) The strike rate was calculated by dividing the total man-days lost because of strikes by the total number of pro- 
duction workers employed in that industry and multiplying by 100. 


(c) The index used is sometimes called an index of industrial activity, an index of production weighted by the number 
of workers employed. 1953 equals 100. 
TABLE 1 (cont.) 


Employment Indices (d) Wage Indices (f) 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 Average 1954 1955 1956 Average 
Index Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank Index Rank| Index Rank Index Rank Index Rank 


Coal 95.8 93.5 926 6 94.0 6/1019 41] 1041 65/]110.7 51] 1056 5 
Steel and Metal 

Construction| 98.8 104.2 108.9 2 | 104.0 i 3 ; 4 2 
Glass 107.0(e) 117.0 124.0 11] 116.0 











Textiles 100.0 97.9 96.2 98.0 
Paper 100.4 103.4 107.6 103.8 
(d) 1953 equals 100. 
(e) Approximation from a graph in L’Economie Belge en 1956 (Bruxelles: Puvrez, 1957), p. 122. 
(f) 1953 equals 100. The data were taken from L’Economie Belge en 1956, p. 316. 
































TABLE 2 


PARTIAL MATRIX OF RANK CORRELATIONS (KENDALL’S TAU) AND PROBABILITIES BETWEEN STRIKES 
AND PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND THE PROPENSITY TO STRIKE 












































Production Employment 
Strikes 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
Corre- Proba-|Corre- Proba-|Corre- Proba-| Corre- Proba- | Corre- Proba- Corre- Proba- 
lation bility |lation bility |lation bility| lation bility|lation bility|lation bility 
1953 —.333 .235 | -.733 .028 | -.600 .068 | -.733 .028 | -.467 136 | —.467 136 
1954 .333 -235 | -.067 .500 .200 .408 | —.067 -500 -200 .408 3338 .235 
1955 —.400 .242 | -.533 .102 | -.400 .242 467 136 | —.533 102 | -.533 102 
1956 —.200 .408 | -—.733 .028 | -.600 .068 | —.467 136 | -—.467 136 | —.467 136 
TABLE 2 (cont.) 
Wages Propensity to Strike(a) 
Strikes 1954 1955 1956 1953-1956 
Corre- Proba-|Corre- Proba-|Corre- Proba- Corre- Proba- 
lation bility|lation bility|lation bility lation bility 
1953 —.600 117 | —.400 .242 | -.400 .242 .600 .068 
1954 —.600 117 | -.600 117 | -.000 .592 .333 .235 
1955 -.400 .242 | -.400 .242 | -.600 ATT .533 .102 
1956 —.600 117 | -.400 .242 | -.400 .242 .600 .068 

















(a) The ranks were calculated by averaging the strike rate of a given industry for the years 
1953-1956. Complete statistics for earlier years were not available at the writing of this paper. 





TABLE 1 
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cohesion, and are relatively isolated, have a greater propensity to 
strike. Moreover, the nature of the work through selection and 
conditioning determines the kind of worker usually employed. 
Physically difficult, unpleasant or casual work attracts a rough, 
tough, independent type of worker who is prone to conflict. These 
theories have been combined “to state that strikes occur most 
severely in industries which (1) segregate large numbers of 
persons who (2) have relatively unpleasant jobs.’"! It would 
be impossible, in a short paper as this one, to analyze each and 
every one of these factors. Yet since they all add up to the fact 
that an industry, given its specific characteristics and the type 
of worker it employs, is more or less strike prone, it is possible 
to study the relationship between the strike rates of a given year 
and an industry’s propensity to strike. 

The data presented in Table 1 do reveal an overall concord- 
ance between strikes from one year to the next. The Kendall 
coefficient of concordance, W, is .632, and though moderate, is 
significant at the .01 level. Moreover, when the average of an 
industry’s strike rates for 1953-1956 is calculated and ranked, 
the overall pattern resembles closely that discovered by Kerr 
and Siegel in their study of major industrial nations of the 
world.’? This bears out the hypothesis that certain industries 
are consistently strike-prone and others strike-free. Neverthe- 
less, Table 2 reveals that the strength of the association between 
an industry’s propensity to strike and the strikes of any given 
year is not significant suggests that other factors must be at 
work. Some industries have a consistent pattern which reveals 
the existence of a fairly stable propensity to strike, but others 
vary enough to suggest that other factors must be at work. 

The “human relations” approach stresses the patterns of in- 
teraction in explaining action or sentiments. It is felt that the 
major influence which shapes sentiments, and hence industrial 
peace or conflict, is the nature of the human relations which 
prevail between labor and management in an industry. In Pat- 
tern for Industrial Peace, William Foote Whyte concludes: 


... people’s sentiments cannot be changed by simply telling 
them that it is a good idea to change their sentiments. In 
this case [the Chicago plant of the Inland Steel Container 
Co.] union and management people began with hatred and 
distrust, while now mutual good will prevails. But the good 


11 Kerr and Siegel in Kornhauser et al., op. cit., pp. 190-196. 
12 [bid. 
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will was a late arrival on the scene. It only developed fol- 
lowing far-reaching changes in human relations." 


In effect this has been the function of the enterprise councils 
in Belgium as conceived by the legislators. These labor-manage- 
ment groups structure and facilitate communication and modify 
a little the traditional domination-subordination relationship. 
Among other things, satisfaction with these councils is in effect 
satisfaction with a stable structure of labor-management rela- 
tionships. For this reason and for the purposes of this paper, 
it is assumed that the measurement of satisfaction with the coun- 
cils is evidence of satisfaction with relationships.‘ The main 
hypothesis of this paper is that satisfaction, so defined, is in- 
versely correlated with the strike rate and that this association 
is maintained even though other factors discovered to be sig- 
nificant are held constant. In other words, satisfactory human 
relations as such do contribute to industrial peace. 

Table 3 presents the data and Table 4 the rank correlations 
obtained. Satisfaction with human relations in an industry is 
negatively related to the strike rate and, among the factors 
studied, shows the strongest association (-.867). Moreover, this 
association is maintained even though the other factors are held 
constant. When the propensity to strike, production, employ- 
ment and wage levels are partialled out the relationship is re- 
spectively -.790, -.790, -.831, -.855. Though the sampling distri- 
bution of the Kendall partial rank correlation is not known and 
no tests of significance are possible, the correlations obtained 
are close enough to the original -.867 which is highly significant 
(P=.008) that their significance in turn may be assumed." 


13 W. F. Whyte, Pattern for Industrial Peace, p. 228. 

14 Satisfaction with the councils is measured on a Guttman scale with 
six cutting points. Cf. Raymond H. Potvin, op. cit., pp. 41-42. These ques- 
tions in scale order are: A) How would you describe your council? 1) Ex- 
cellent; 2) Good; 3) Mediocre; 4) Bad; 5) Very bad; B) Do you believe 
that labor has received some sort of advantage from the institution of the 
council? 1) Much; 2) Some; 3) Very little; 4) Not at all; C) Do you feel 
that the enterprise council has influenced favorably relations between 
management and labor? 1) Much; 2) Some; 3) Very little; 4) Not at all; 
D) All considered, do you think your situation in the plant is better since 
the institution of the council? 1)Much; 2) Some; 3) Very little; 4) Not 
at all; E) Have you ever felt that the council has no importance? 1) Very 
often; 2) Often; 3) Sometimes; 4) Rarely; 5) Never; F) If workers or 
managers from another country asked your advice on whether or not to 
create such councils how would you react? 1) Encourage them; 2) Dis- 
courage them; 3) No opinion. 


15 Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1956), p. 228. 
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TABLE 3 


SATISFACTION AND STRIKE RATES, THE PROPENSITY TO STRIKE, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND 
WAGES BY INDUSTRY 





Satis- Propensity Strike . 
faction to Strike Rate Production Employment Wages 


Industry 1956 1953-56 1956 1953-56 1956 1953-56 1956 1953-56 June ’56 
Score Rank} Rate Rank| Rate Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank| Index Rank 
Coal 2.33 6 | 127 1 | 224 1 | 98.4 6 | 98.3 6 | 94.0 6 | 92.6 6 {105.6 5 /110.7 5 


Steel and Metal 
Construction} 2.85(a) 5 | 96 175 








112.6 115.6 104.0 108.9 112.2 122.3 


Food 3.42 3 9 2 107.3 ye By 99.4 98.8 110.2 119.1 
Textiles 2.99 4] 74 68 114.7 123.7 98.0 96.2 111.7 118.6 
Paper 3.65 2 5 9 4 |121.2 138.0 103.8 107.6 120.0 132.9 


(a) The steel industry scored 3.50 and metal construction 2.66. The overall score was computed according to propor- 
tionate size. 


2 

Glass 38.69 1] 15 0 6 {130.1 144.8 116.0 124.0 oe — 
5 
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TABLE 4 
RANK CORRELATION MATRIX (KENDALL’S TAU) 
AND PROBABILITIES 
N=6 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Satisfaction, 1956 (1) -733 -867 .733 .733 .600 .600 .400 .600 
(.028) (.008) (.028) (.028) (.068) (.068) (.242) (.117) 








Propensity to Strike (2) 600 -.467 -.467 -.333 -.333 -.400 -.600 
(.068) (.136) (.136) (.235) (.235) (.242) (.117) 
Strike Rate, 1956 (3) -600 -.600 -.467 -.467 -.200 -.400 
(.068) (.068) (.136) (.136) (.408) (.242) 
Production, 1953-56 (4) 1.00 .600 .600 .800 .600 
(.008) (.068) (.068) (.042) (.117) 
Production, 1956 (5) 600 .600 .800 .600 
(.068) (.068) (.042) (.117) 
Employment, 1953-56 (6) 1.00 .600 .800 
(.008) (.117) (.042) 
Employment, 1956 (7) .600 .800 
(.117) (042) 
Wages, 1953-1956(a) (8) .800 
(.042) 

Wages, 1956(a) (9) 

(a) N—5. 


It is interesting to note that satisfaction with the human 
relations in an industry is related significantly to the production 
level (.733). This indicates that relations are not structured in 
a vacuum, that economic conditions are influential. The more 
favorable the situation, the better the relationship as defined by 
those involved. It is also suggestive of the Golden and Rutten- 
berg thesis that the type of labor-management relations which 
exist is in great part due to management policy.*® When busi- 
ness is good, management may be more friendly and cooperative. 
The same reasoning is not applicable to labor if it is assumed 
that the workers’ primary concern is the employment factor of 
the business cycle. The present data show that in 1956 in Bel- 
gium employment and satisfaction were not significantly related. 
Production, when analytically separated from employment, is 
basically management’s concern and in times of high production 
levels, management can well afford to be cooperative. 

The present reasoning seems to support the contention of 
some theorists that the environment is a determinant in the 
stucturing of satisfactory human relations and in industrial 
peace, that both are dependent variables of the same factors. 


16 Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Democracy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 58. 
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Closer analysis of the data precludes reaching such a premature 
conclusion. While production is strongly related to satisfaction 
with human relations in industry, it is not so strongly related 
to the strike rate (-.600), and with production held constant, 
satisfaction retains its strong inverse relationship to the strike 
rate. Though influenced by the environment, the association 
which exists between “human relations” and industrial peace 
is a direct one. 

Moreover, while it is not denied that the relationship may be 
reciprocal, satisfaction influencing industrial peace and in turn 
being influenced by it, the dependency of industrial peace upon 
satisfaction is not suprious. Though the propensity to strike is 
related to satisfaction (-.733), if the strike rates for 1956 are 
eliminated, satisfaction is not significantly related to the strike 
rates of the past (-.467). The 1956 strike rate is all important. 
And when it is remembered that the data for the satisfaction 
study were collected in the first quarter of the year, it is difficult 
to conceive how events which had not yet occurred could influ- 
ence satisfaction unless they existed in germ at the time of the 
study. This was precisely the point of previous analysis, that 
economic conditions and the propensity to strike do not explain 
completely the strike rate. 

The data point to the following interpretation of the 1956 
strike rate: the economic condition of an industry, especially in 
terms of production levels, did influence the structuring of rela- 
tions and satisfaction with this structure or existing relation- 
ships influenced, in turn, industrial peace. This does not imply 
that satisfaction with human relations is the only factor which 
can influence the strike rate of any given year, or can change the 
propensity to strike, but in 1956 it was the main factor among 
those studied. The important point is that human relations can 
and do contribute to industrial peace, notwithstanding the in- 
fluence of environmental factors. 

RAYMOND H. POTVIN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Current Population Changes in Latin 
America and the Implications for 
Religious Institutions and Behavior 


Paper presented at the Twentieth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, December 28-30, 1958. 


A few preliminary remarks are in order. First, we should 
note that empirical research on demographic and related topics 
as regards Latin America has been scanty and sporadic. Sta- 
tistics are still incomplete and to some extent inaccurate. The 
situation, however, is rapidly improving, thanks especially to 
UN studies and to growing interest within Latin America itself. 
Statistical centers have been established in a number of coun- 
tries. However, there are not enough empirical data available 
as yet to substantiate more than a few broad statements. Hence 
our generalizations, if any, should be considered tentative and 
hypothetical. They aim, principally, at suggesting possible dif- 
ferent perspectives which might help guide scholarly research, 
or perhaps prove useful in policy formation on the practical 
level. 

A second remark is of paramount importance. The range 
of variations and peculiarities from country to country is broad 
enough to say that few statements are applicable, without quali- 
fication, to all of Latin America. Usually, what is said within a 
general framework can be no more than a close approxima- 
tion to the actual facts. 

Latin America is presently going through a process of social 
change of considerable moment. This has attracted the atten- 
tion of social scientists, as well as aroused the interest of various 
political and religious forces. In a recent meeting in Rome, for 
example, the Latin American Catholic hierarchy expressed 
serious concern over the multiple problems that confront the 
Church in their region.t Both Pius XII and John XXIII have 


1 Msgr. Julio Mendoza Guerrero, secretary general of CELAM (Latin 
American Episcopal Council), outlined fifteen points for consideration, 
among others: priestly vocations, social action, social relief, education, 
missions, etc. See The Tablet (Brooklyn), November 15, 1958. 
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stressed the importance of these countries to the Church.? On 
the other side, the Special Committee on Inter-American De- 
velopment, meeting in Washington, has been discussing ways of 
resolving the economic difficulties of Latin America.’ 


POPULATION CHANGES 


The population changes occurring at the present time are a 
significant factor in the direction and rate of overall social 
change. The demographic picture begins to take shape when 
one recalls that between 1900 and 1950 the average death rate 
fell from about 40 per thousand to 20 per thousand. During the 
same period birth rates continued at a fairly high level, and, 
according to reasonable guesses, presumably will remain at such 
levels for some years to come. 


A comparison of population trends in Latin America today 
with those occurring elsewhere in the world gives a clearer idea 
of what is taking place (Table 1). The comparison with North- 
ern America is especially significant. Between 1900 and 1925 
population increase in both Northern and Latin America was 
approximately 50 per cent.‘ In the next quarter century (1925- 
1950), Northern America’s population grew by 33 per cent but 
that of Latin America by 65 per cent. Projections for the 
remainder of the century follow a similar trend: an estimated 


2 Pius XII, addressing the Rectors of the Major Seminaries of Latin 
America, in Rome, on September 23, 1958, said: “No one ignores the criti- 
cal circumstances in which she [Latin America] finds herself at the present 
time, when she must adapt herself to new ways of life, and precisely at the 
moment when a crisis of development may have weakened some of her vital 
organs and when at the same time the forces of evil, aware of her value, 
are trying in every way by continuous attacks to make her their easy prey.” 
See La Documentation Catholique, no. 1288 (October 12, 1958), c. 1281. 
Pope John XXIII, addressing 39 Latin American Archbishops and Bishops 
meeting in Rome, said that the Catholic Church is facing an “immense 
task” in Latin America today, and urged them to work “broadmindedly” 
and with a view towards laying the foundation for a “luminous future, 
even if the results are not immediately visible.” An understaffed clergy, 
ministering to the spiritual needs of about one-third of the world’s 
500 million Roman Catholics, has caused “anxiety and worry.” See The 
New York Times, November 16, 1958, p. 71. 


3 Main topics of the discussion were shortages of savings; inflation; 
lack of technical, engineering, and managerial skills; common markets, 
etc. See The New York Times, November 23, 1958, p. 6E. 

4 It should be noted that Latin America did not have, during that period, 
as large a flow of immigration as did Northern America. Therefore, the 
percentage of natural increase (births minus deaths) presumably was 
higher in Latin America. 
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TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED PAST POPULATION AND POPULATION PROJECTED 
BY THE MEDIUM ASSUMPTION, OF CONTINENTS AND THE 
WORLD, 1900, 1925, 1950, 1975 AND 2000. 


(in millions) 











Northern Latin Europe 
r World(a) | Africa |America(b)|America(c)| Asia(d)} incl. USSR | Oceania 
1900 1,550 120 81 63 857 423 6 
1925 1,907 147 126 99 1,020 505 10 
1950 2,497 199 168 163 1,380 574 13 
1975 8,828 303 240 803 2,210 751 21 
2000 6,267 517 312 592 8,870 947 29 























Note 


(a) Sum of figures rounded to the nearest million. 
(b) America north of Mexico. 

(c) America south of the United States. 

(d) Excluding the Asiatic part of the USSR. 


Source: United Nations, The Future Growth of World Population (New 
York, 1958), Table 5, p. 28. 


43 per cent increase by 1975 for Northern America, and a likely 
86 per cent increase for Latin America.® 

Were these trends to continue, by the year 2000 the Latin 
American population could well be 592 millions, or nearly double 
that estimated for Northern America. These statistical projec- 
tions are based on medium assumptions as to likely changes in 
birth and death rates. Looking that far ahead is admittedly a 
risky business, for we become increasingly unsure as to how in- 
dividuals as yet unborn will respond to a given demographic 
situation. One thing, however, is certain: if these statistically 
valid projections eventually prove too high, it will only be be- 
cause birth rates decline sharply or death rates increase. The 
instrumentality by which either of these changes occur will be 
a matter of considerable social (and moral) significance. In any 
case, population growth of the magnitude indicated implies 
marked changes in age-composition and in other important char- 
acteristics. 

Birth Rates — However incomplete the data, one thing al- 
ready is clear: “Almost uniformly throughout Latin America the 
5 The UN projections need to be adjusted according to the latest re- 
finements, at least for the United States. See Current Population Reports, 
Population Estimates: Bureau of the Census, Series P-25, No. 187 
(November 1958). Twenty millions, more or less, should be added to the 


earlier 1975 estimates for Northern America, and perhaps 30 millions to 
estimates for the year 2000. 
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rate of reproduction is exceedingly high.” * Birth rates fluctu- 
ate between 35 and 50 per thousand population in most countries 
(Table 2).7 The average fertility ratio® in 1950 was 68.8 chil- 


TABLE 2 
CRUDE BIRTH RATES AS REPORTED, 1949-51, AND FERTILITY 
RATIOS, 1950, FOR THE VARIOUS LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STATES. 








Average Birth Rate, Fertility Ratio, 

Country 1949-51 1950 
Costa Rica 46.4 73.9 
Cuba (a) 28.3 55.3 
Dominican Republic 39.9 79.8 
El Salvador 47.8 67.4 
Guatemala 51.6 75.2 
Haiti saci 49.7 
Honduras 40.0 72.7 
Mexico 44.9 68.4 
Nicaragua 39.3 70.2 
Panama ; 32.8 75.4 
Argentina (b) 25.1 46.8 
Bolivia 86.8 68.5 
Brazil kine 70.5 
Chile (c) 34.0 56.7 
Colombia (d) 35.9 67.6 
Ecuador 46.3 76.5 
Paraguay (e) 36.3 75.2 
Peru (c) 32.5 71.5 
Uruguay (f) 20.7 whet 
Venezuela 42.8 76.7 
Puerto Rico (g) 38.5 78.4 
United States 24.0 47.9 











Note: Compiled and computed from data in the various issues of the 
Demographic Yearbook and the census reports of the respective countries. 

(a) Birth rate is for 1949; fertility ratio for 1953. 

(b) Data are for 1946-48 and 1947, respectively. 

(c) Birth rate is for 1951-53; fertility ratio for 1952. 


6T,. Lynn Smith, “The Reproduction Rate in Latin America: Levels, 
Differentials and Trends,” Population Studies, XII (July 1958), 9. 

7 There seems to be a trend toward lower birth rates in the temperate 
zone of South America, including Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. Such a 
trend might be associated with a higher degree of urbanization and values 
related to it. There are also some indications of rural and urban differen- 
tials in birth rates, but the estimates still need much refinement. See ibid., 
p. 18, Table 2. 

8In the study of reproduction trends, especially when statistics are 
not accurate enough, the fertility ratio is a better instrument of measure- 
ment than are crude birth rates. See ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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(d) Data are for 1937-39 and 19388, respectively. 

(e) Birth rate is for 1949-50. 

(f) Birth rate is for 1944, the latest figure published in the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook of the United Nations. 

(g) Registration thought to be about 80 per cent complete. 


Source: T. Lynn Smith, “The Reproduction Rate in Latin America: 
Levels, Differentials and Trends,” Population Studies, XII (July 1958), 10. 


dren under five for every hundred women of child-bearing age 
(15-44). The fertility (child-woman) ratio in the United States 
for the same year was 47.9. The impact on growth rates is 
apparent. 

The age-specific birth rates of some Latin American coun- 
tries, as given in Table 3, and compared with those prevailing 
in the United States and England, show the same differential 
trends. It will be noted that average age at first marriage (or 
consensual union) is not the same in all countries. This fact 
also is relevant. 

Death and Infant Mortality Rates — A good indication of 
the long-term decline in mortality in Latin America is the fact 
that death rates, as registered, continue to go down. Meanwhile 
statistical data become more accurate each year as inroads are 
for certain countries in which statistical material is regarded 
made on under-reporting. Table 4 shows estimated death rates 


TABLE 3 


AGE-SPECIFIC BIRTH RATES: COLOMBIA AND SELECTED 
COUNTRIES, VARIOUS YEARS 























Age Colombia Brazil Chile United Pert England 
Groups States & Wales 
(1952) (1940) (1940) (1949) (1940) (1950) 
15-19 66.3 81 60.1 81.7 51.0 22.0 
20-24 192.1 256 166.3 195.0 168.3 126.3 
25-29 199.4 308 194.7 163.3 175.8 136.2 
30-34 160.2 271 187.6 99.7 146.3 89.4 
35-39 108.0 207 138.9 52.7 109.0 48.3 
40-44 39.0 127 73.1 14.8 52.7 14,2 
45-49 14.0 41 26.4 14 23.7 1.1 
>-—___ 
Total 
Fertility 
Rate 3,895 6,455 4,235 3,041 3,634 2,187 
Beasntae 











Note: The total fertility rate is the same as the total number of chil- 
dren that would ever be born to a group of women, if the group passed 
through its reproductive span of life with the given birth rates at each 
year of age. 


Source: Republica de Colombia, Economia y Estadistica, No. 83 (Bogota, 
D.E., Junio de 1957), p. 104. 
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TABLE 4 


CRUDE DEATH RATES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES OF LATIN 
AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, 1930-34, 1950-54. 








Country 1930-34 1950-54 Per cent Change 
Netherlands West Indies 13.9 5.4 —61.2 
British Honduras 23.7 11.5 —51.5 
Costa Rica 22.1 11.6 —47.5 
Barbados 24.1 13.3 —44,1 
Chile 23.9 13.6 —43.1 
Venezuela 17.9 10.6 —40.8 
Trinidad and Tabago 18.9 11.3 —40.2 
Mexico 25.6 15.5 —39.5 
Jamaica 18.1 11.3 -37.6 
Argentina 11.6 8.7 —25.0 
Guatemala 26.2 21.4 -18.3 
Italy 14.1 9.9 -29.8 
United States 11.0 9.5 -13.6 
Canada 10.0 8.7 -13.0 














Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook: 1957, p. 53. 


for the periods 1930-34 and 1950-54 in some Latin American 
countries. 

Special attention should be paid to the continuing fall in in- 
fant mortality rates. Here the decline in death rates is perhaps 
most evident. Table 5 shows differentials in infant mortality 


TABLE 5 


DECREASE IN INFANT MORTALITY (PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS), 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1947-49, 1950-52, AND 1953-55. 











Country 1947-49 1950-52 1953-55 
Argentina 71.4 66.8 63.6 
Chile 149.1 134.7 119.0 
Costa Rica 109.6 110.5 106.3 
Puerto Rico 72.5 67.0 58.5 








Source: United Nations, Report on the World Social Situation (New 
York, 1957), p. 18. 
as most reliable. Comparable trends are to be found in other 
countries of Latin America, due allowance made for under-re- 
porting in their vital statistics. 

The decline in death and infant mortality rates, which is 
occurring in Latin America, brings with it a rearrangement in 
age-composition of the population. The age-groups under 15 


®For a discussion of the social implications of declining death rates, 
see Report on the World Social Situation (United Nations, 1957), pp. 21ff. 
See also George J. Stolnitz, “The Revolution in Death Control in Non- 
Industrial Countries,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, 316 (March 1958), passim. 
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now average 40 to 50 per cent of the total population. In more 
industrialized regions these same groups usually represent from 
25 to 30 per cent (Table 6). The implications for education, 


TABLE 6 


AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN SELECTED LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES AND ELSEWHERE, CIRCA 1950* 





Per cent in Ages 





Country 0-14 15-59 60 and over 
Tropical South America 
Bolivia 43.1 50.6 6.3 
Brazil 41.9 53.9 4.2 
Colombia 43.7 51.5 4.8 
Ecuador 42.6 51.9 5.5 
Peru (a) 44.3 50.9 4.8 
Venezuela (a) 41.9 53.7 4.4 
British Guiana 39.5 54.5 6.0 
Surinam 39.4 52.7 7.9 
Temperate South America 
Argentina 30.9 62.3 6.8 
Chile 33.7 60.1 6.2 
Paraguay 43.6 50.5 5.9 
Uruguay 26.6 64.7 8.7 
Elsewhere 
Italy 26.3 61.5 12.2 
United States 27.1 60.7 12.2 
Portugal 29.5 60.0 10.5 














* Data based on censuses from 1947 to 1953. 

Note: (a) Excluding tribal Indians. 

Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1956. 
as well as for balance between working and non-working popu- 
lation, are evident. 


URBANIZATION AND MIGRATION 


In regard to urbanization, historical factors should be taken 
into account. Certain cities traditionally were the centers of 
practically all social, economic, and political activity carried on 
nationally within some countries. To live in the city was, of 
itself, a sign of status and prestige. This may have been a major 
reason why in a number of Latin American countries only one 
large city developed. 


Generally speaking, the capital city has absorbed a consider- 
able portion of total urban population. Except in Brazil and 
Colombia, the largest city outstrips the combined population of 
all other cities with 100,000 or more people. In Uruguay, for 








TABLE 7 


URBANIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA: PER CENT OF POPULATION 
IN CITIES BY SIZE, VARIOUS YEARS 


example, the capital, Montevideo, accounts for one-third or more 
of the nation’s population (Table 7). 
































Total Per cent in Cities 
Census} Population 5,000 20,000 100,000 | Metropolitan 
Country Year (000) or more | or more or more Areas (a) 
Argentina 1947 15,894 56.9 48.3 37.2 43.8 
Uruguay 1945E 2,600 aie a4 sidters 32.7 
Chile 1952 6,207 47.7 41.0 28.5 29.6 
Puerto Rico 1950 2,211 35.1 27.1 16.2 26.8 
Venezuela 1950 5,035 42.0 31.0 16.6 26.2 
Cuba 1953 5,823 45.0 86.5 21.9 26.0 
Panama 1950 805 33.7 22.4 15.9 23.9 
Mexico 1950 25,791 34.6 24.1 15.1 20.3 
Costa Rica 1950 801 19.5 10.9 Sass 19.7 
Colombia 1951 11,548 29.3 22.3 14.7 18.6 
Brazil 1950 51,942 26.6 20.2 13.2 17.6 
Paraguay 1950 1,341 20.0 15.0 15.0 15.4 
Ecuador 1950 3,203 24.1 17.8 14.6 14.9 
Peru 1955E 9,396 os sae abies 14.1 
Nicaragua 1950 1,057 21.7 15.2 10.3 13.3 
El Salvador 1950 1,856 21.9 12.9 8.7 11.9 
Bolivia 1950 3,019 22.6 19.4 10.6 11.5 
Dom.Republic 1950 2,136 18.5 11.1 8.5 112 
Guatemala 1950 2,791 16.8 11.2 10.2 10.6 
Honduras 1950 1,369 11.9 6.8 Sees 7.3 
Haiti 1950 3,097 8.2 5.1 4.3 6.0 
United States 1950 150,697 54.4 41.2 29.4 55.9 
Canada 1951 14,009 45.4 35.1 23.3 35.5 
Note: E means estimate. — (a) Metropolitan areas of 100,000 or more. 


Source: Harley L. Browning, “Recent Trends in Latin American Urban- 
zation” in The Annals of the American Academy, 316 (March 1958), 113. 


There is a trend toward an even greater agglomeration of 
people in the capitals (Table 8). In 1895, Buenos Aires had 19.0 


TABLE 8 


GROWTH OF LARGE METROPOLITAN AREAS IN LATIN AMERICA, 
VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS 
































Per cent Per cet 

of Total of Total 

Census National Natio 

City Year | Population} Population Year Population | Populati 
Buenos Aires 1895 767,085 19.0 1955E 5,617,300 29.4 
Mexico City 1900 541,516 4.0 1955E 4,005,000 13.0 
Rio de Janeiro 1900 744,998 4.3 1955E 3,625,000 6.2 
Sao Paulo 1900 239,820 1.4 1955E 3,325,000 5.17 
Santiago 1907 332,724 10.3 1952C 1,387,600 22.4 
Havana 1899 308,067 19.6 1958C 1,240,400 214 
Lima 1876 155,486 5.8 1955E 1,169,000 124 
Caracas 1920 118,312 48 1955E 967,200 16.5 
Bogota 1905 100,000 28 1955E 903,000 71 








Note: E means estimate; C means census count. 


Source: Harley L. Browning, “Recent Trends in Latin American Urbani- 
zation” in The Annals of the American Academy, 316 (March 1958), 113. 
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per cent of Argentina’s population; by 1955 the percentage had 
risen to 29.4. A similar phenomenon can be observed within a 
given country with regard to states and departamentos. Such is 
the case of Colombia (Table 9). People have consistently tended 


TABLE 9 


COLOMBIA: PER CENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
DEPARTAMENTOS IN THEIR CAPITALS, 1918 AND 1951. 














Capital City 1918 1951 
Barranquilla 47.5 65.3 
Bogota 17.8 39.9 
Cali 16.8 25.7 
Cucuta 12.3 24.6 
Medellin 9.6 22.8 
Bucaramanga 5.7 15.0 
Pasto 8.5 14.8 
Ibagué 9.2 13.9 
Cartagena 11.2 13.0 
Manizales 10.1 11.8 





Source: Republica de Colombia, Economia y Estadistica, No 83 
(Bogota, Junio de 1957), p. 109. 


to flow into the capitals of the various departamentos. 

Several factors are involved in the movements toward the 
cities. In parts of Colombia, for instance, political strife and 
unrest has caused people to migrate to cities. In the drought- 
stricken areas of northeastern Brazil, poverty and famine con- 
stantly drive people to other regions and to urban centers. New 
values and aspirations also act as a magnet upon the rural in- 
habitants, attracting them to cities. 


Industrialization requires an increasing labor force, which 
is for the most part recruited from the rural population. Large 
industrial centers have experienced an extremely rapid growth 
in population. The number of people in Sao Paulo, for example, 
has multiplied seventy times in eighty years (1870-1950). In 
Brazil, a new center of attraction is presently growing, with 
construction of the Federal Capital, Brasilia, in the Central 
Plateau. The city is planned for a population of 500,000. In 
less than a year, from July 1957 to mid-1958, the population 
increased from 12,000 to 35,000 and presently is estimated at 
more than 50,000 people.” 


10 Souvenir de Brasilia, Album No. 2 (Belo Horizonte, 1958) (pages 
not numbered). 
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SOME SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


It is within this demographic-ecological context that con- 
temporary social problems of Latin America should be examined. 
All the countries are engaged in a hard struggle to raise their 
levels of living and of education. As the struggle goes on the 
problems become more complex and urgent. Improved sanita- 
tion and better nutrition and environment bring about a further 
decline in death rates and foster longevity. This means more 
people to raise, feed, house, and educate. Therefore, new and 
forthright efforts are required to keep pace with the social change. 

Current problems associated with population growth and 
movement complicate the development picture in various ways. 
First, pressures may increase on farmland already settled and 
thus retard per capita and per man hour increases in agricul- 
tural productivity. In Latin America, this is likely to be true 
only in some smaller countries of the Caribbean and Central 
American region, such as Puerto Rico, El] Salvador, and so forth. 
In general, it can be said confidently that additional land po- 
tentially suitable for farming is available. 

Second, population growth has tended to aggravate the prob- 
lem of capital shortage. In a number of Latin American coun- 
tries the situation is now critical in this respect. The meager 
national incomes are barely sufficient to fulfill basic needs of 
subsistence or to effect some modest improvement in per capita 
income. There is little or no surplus for the large savings needed 
in widescale development." 

Third, the youthfulness of the population means that an- 
nually a large number of persons join the labor force. Jobs 
must be provided for these. Education, a key factor in economic 
development, is also affected. Brazil may serve as an illustra- 
tion. It has one of the youngest populations in Latin America, 
indeed, in the world. The age-groups between 5 and 14 account 
for about 26 per cent of the total population, while in Great 
Britain the same age-groups represent only 13 per cent of the 
population. Such a high proportion of youth in Brazil represents 
a heavy burden so far as educational facilities are concerned. 
The impact becomes even more clear when it is recalled that 
about 50 per cent of the Brazilian population is under 20 years 
of age. With allowance made for the aged, the disabled and the 
~~ 41 In regard to this there is a good discussion in the article by Carl 


Rieser, “Latin America: the Pains of Growth,” Fortune, LVII (February 
1958), 112ff. 
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retired, this means that approximately one-third the population 
has to support the vast educational system the growing country 
needs. 

The population within the 5-14 age group in Brazil is now 
estimated at 15 millions. If we deduct from these the children 
of nursery school age (5.6 years), there are still more than 12 
million school-age children. Of these, only 5,400,000 will ever 
go to school. Of the 3,000,000 that go to state schools, only 
320,000 finish the fourth grade; and of those who go to other 
schools only 160,000 complete the same grade. This means that 
less than 35 per cent of the children 11 years of age, and less 
than 10 per cent of those who enroll in the primary. schools, 
ever complete the fourth grade.’? The educational situation in 
Brazil is a sample of what is happening in most Latin American 
countries, with but few exceptions. 


The large proportions in the young population may well be 
a factor in the lack of stability evident in certain areas of Latin 
America. Besides, in countries where higher education is not 
widely spread, the minority in the university and college-youth 
category constitute a small elite, to whom adolescents generally 
pay allegiance. Consequently, it often represents a strong po- 
litical force that has its say in national affairs. 

Internal political struggle is a common feature in Latin 
America. Yet political and legal stability is a prerequisite for an 
orderly solution of social problems. With regard to political in- 
stability, it would seem that the challenge of the environment 
creates a restless quest for political leadership. When found un- 
equal to meet the challenge, this leadership is rejected, and the 
quest begins once more. 


International pressures also play a part in social process in 
Latin America. The two basic world tendencies today, sym- 
bolized by East vs. West, become polarized around the basic 
values associated with the representatives of the two tendencies. 
In some areas, communism gains ground politically as a sign of 
rebellion against the existing order and the elements linked to it. 

The presence of a large indigenous Indian population con- 
tributes to the complexity of social problems in some countries, 
notably where the percentage is large, as in Peru, Bolivia, Mexi- 
co, and others. Though the mixed (mestizo) population and that 


12 Juscelino Kubitschek, Mensagem ao Congresso Nacional (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1958), pp. 248-244. 
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of European descent are willing to adopt new values and atti- 
tudes, the Indian population is more reluctant to change. Then 
there is the language barrier. The variety of languages and dia- 
lects makes communication and transmission of the predominant 
culture difficult. Before developments occur, these attitudes 
must be modified.'* At present there exists a strong divergence 
in the value-orientation of the two groups: the population with 
European background and the Indian population of pre-Colum- 
bian tradition. 


SOME RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS 


The religious situation in Latin America is intertwined with 
all these factors. It has been a rather common oversimplifica- 
tion to be puzzled by the fact that, although the vast majority 
of the people profess Catholicism, there seems to be a low level 
of religious practice and a great scarcity of priestly and religious 
vocations. 

Economic Factors — One of the characters in the play Pyg- 
malion of George Bernard Shaw said that he could not afford 
morals on account of his poverty.** (We do not cite him as a 
norm but as an example of a predicament.) Something similar 
could be said of a great number of people in Latin America. 
They cannot “afford” to be practically religious, at least to the 
extent many North Americans and Europeans expect them to be. 

When the economic tasks related to survival absorb a large 
amount of the energy available to a group, little will be left for 
performance of tasks which, in the circumstances, seem less 
important or at least less urgent. Thus does an economic situa- 
tion have an impact on the religious behavior of such a group. 
Noteworthy is the fact that annual per capita income in some 
Latin American countries is still far below what is considered 
a decent minimum for contemporary human living. It is, for 
example, less than $100 (money income) in Haiti and Paraguay, 
and presumably also in Bolivia. 

13 The Vogt-O’Dea study may throw some light on this problem. See 
Evon Z. Vogt and Thomas F. O’Dea, “A Comparative Study of the Role 


of Values in Social Action in Two Southwestern communities,” American 
Sociological Review, XVIII (December 1953), 645-654. 
14 The quotation: 
Pickering — “Have you no morals, man?” 
Doolittle — “Can’t afford them, Governor. Neither could you, if 
you was as poor as me.” 
Cf. G. B. Shaw, Selected Plays (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1948), 
p. 239. 
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Religion does not thrive under such conditions. It needs the 
normal material and human elements around which its functions 
are performed. In the case of the Catholic religion, there is 
special need of priests, churches, schools, teachers; on the part 
of the individual, there is also need for a certain minimum of 
leisure. Thus, economic factors are inextricably involved. 

Moreover, the basic religious values and attitudes, related 
as they are to religious traditions and needs, are bound to play 
a part in the development of behavior patterns. In Latin 
America, these trends may often be unguided by the formal 
agencies of social control in the religious sphere, simply because 
of the non-presence of these latter on the local scene. Then, too, 
along with economic development, the practice of religion tends 
to take on certain configurations adapted to the changed social 
framework. Finally, the economy is affected by demographic 
factors, at the same time religious practice is affected by the 
economy. There is a circular element in the causality. 

Economic Factors and Vocations — The scarcity of priests 
in Latin America is partly the result of the economic conditions. 
Many young men cannot afford to enter the seminary, nor can 
they prepare themselves with pre-seminary education that will 
make them academically acceptable. On the other hand, the 
inadequacy of economic resources occasions a low level of living 
among many of the clergy, thereby decreasing the possibilities 
for religious activity and diminishing the prestige of its rank. 
Moreover, the anticipated lack of economic security undoubtedly 
discourages some from following their vocation. In certain areas 
the priestly career offers no human incentives; if followed, this 
would be for exclusively supernatural motives. But these are 
not always forthcoming in the ordinary youngster of good will, 
especially when he has had insufficient religious training. 

The rural-urban differences bring out another set of factors 
in the religious picture. The outlook on religion is less sophisti- 
cated and more spontaneous in many Latin American rural com- 
munities. Such an environment could well be the source of voca- 
tions. Rural youth tends to look up to the priestly vocation as a 
high ideal. Unfortunately, they often do not have the means to 
fulfill their desires; the ideal is not feasible and it dies out. 

When the rural family migrates to the city, it may acquire, 
as a result of upward social mobility, the means to provide edu- 
cation and a professional career for the boy. But in this very 
process the ideals and values have changed, and the youth may 
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no longer regard the priestly vocation as desirable. The disrup- 
tion of his former values has impinged upon his attitudes and 
decisions. 

Other Social Factors and Religious Practice — What has 
been said about vocations is also true of religious practice in 
general within a similar context.’® Not infrequently, the rural 
population fails to practice religion in the way we expect it to, 
because it is isolated from the social religion-promoting agencies. 
The rural dweller does not go to Mass simply because there is 
no Mass in the village. Once he moves to the city he does not go 
to Mass because he has grown accustomed to do without going 
to Mass. Probably just as he did not feel irreligious in the vil- 
lage for not going to Mass, now, when he has moved to the city, 
he does not consider himself at fault for missing Mass. His re- 
ligious expectations have been transferred unchanged to the 
new environment. Unless some new force breaks up the old 
expectations and introduces new attitudes into his thinking, it 
is likely that the old expectations will still obtain. 

Actually, forces are acting on the migrant peasant and are 
causing the disruption of all his values. He is faced with the 
problem of readjusting, not only his religious behavior, but all 
his life patterns to the new, and sometimes hostile, environment. 
A recent survey of the favelas or hill slums of Rio, where 
presumably 667,000 people live, showed that 83.5 per cent of 
them declared themselves to be Catholic.'® But the breakdown 
of the group by degree of religious practice, gives a different 
picture: 


Per cent 

I a ds wk he wie wie wees uae a 46.1 
Traditional or folkloric (practice only on Christmas, 

Holy Week, St. George, or St. Sebastian) ...... 37.9 


15 The conditions and factors in Latin America are so different from 
those existing in other parts of the world that the sociological definition 
of the types of Catholic valid for a group should be modified accordingly, 
if it is to be applied successfully to Latin American countries at the pres- 
ent time. Attending Sunday Mass can be a differentiating trait in a group 
where there is a church and a priest available within walking distance 
from all homes; where there are enough churches and Masses available 
for all the faithful. The definition of nuclear or of marginal Catholic is 
not necessarily the same in one country as in another, at least for pur- 
poses of analysis. Account has to be taken of the specific circumstances 
in the various cases. 

16“A Umbanda Impera nas Favelas do Rio,” Revista Eclesiastica 
Brasileira, 18 (June 1958), 580-582. 
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IND Sh okie wees See ernest iu 6.8 
Regular practice (Sunday Mass, Easter duty) 





Total sample 100.0 


If these people do not have guidance for their religious readjust- 
ment, their religious orientation will, most likely, die out in time. 

This illustrates one of the basic problems associated with the 
growth of cities: the care of the faithful. The case of Buenos 
Aires has been studied in some detail.’7 In 1855, at the begin- 
ning of the European immigration, the increase in the number of 
parishes could not keep pace with the population increase. From 
1810 to 1869, the index of population increase was 309, whereas 
the increase in the number of parishes was only 106. After the 
latter year, when the mass of immigrants arrived, the number 
of people per parish continued to grow sharply. No national 
parishes were created. In 1906, the number of people per parish 
was 49,278. It reached a peak of 56,683 five years later. With 
the decrease of immigrants during World War I, and with the 
creation of new parishes, from 1910 to 1920 the situation im- 
proved. But a second peak was reached in 1928, with an average 
of 54,000 per parish. At the present time, the average number of 
people per parish is 25,000. Similar situations obtain in other 
large cities of Latin America. 

In the rural areas the lack of religious services involves other 


factors. Vast tracts are still in the stage of the struggle of man 
‘against nature. A small population is sparsely settled over an 


extended, perhaps isolated, area. It is out of contact with any 
religious center. Under such circumstances, geography is the 
barrier between man and the Church. Such is the case in a num- 
ber of dioceses and prelacies nullius of Brazil. The diocese of 
Campo Grande, for example, has a population of 153,000 cover- 
ing an area of 60,495 square miles. One secular priest and 39 
religious priests are working in the diocese, where the average 
population per parish is 16,000.'* 

In Latin America, taken as an integral region, the popula- 
tion last year was estimated at 191 millions. On the average, 

17 Abbés E. Amato et F. Houtart, “La Démographie Paroissiale de 


Buenos-Aires,” in Paroisses Urbaines-Paroisses Rurales (Tournai: Caster- 
man, 1958), pp. 70-73. 

18 William J. Gibbons, S.J., and research associates (eds.), Basic Ec- 
clesiastical Statistics for Latin America: 1958 (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Mary- 
knoll Publications, 1958), p. 6. As of now this is the best source of in- 
formation on ecclesiastical statistics for Latin America as a region. 
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approximately 90 per cent of the people are Catholic. There are 
35,613 priests to care for them. In the United States, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the population are Catholic. Now were a 
mass conversion of the remaining 80 per cent to take place, the 
Catholic Church would certainly be confronted with a gigantic 
task of caring for that formidable mass of new faithful. And yet 
the ratio of population per priest would still be lower than the 
ratio now existing in Latin America. There are about 3,500 per- 
sons per priest in the United States, as against 4,700 per priest 
throughout the hemisphere south of the Rio Grande. 

But that is not all. To keep the ratio of priests to people at 
the present level, Latin America will need in the immediate 
future approximately 2,200 newly ordained priests per year. 
‘These would be both for replacement of those dying or disabled, 
and to meet the needs of expanding population. At present, 
reliance is had to substantial degree upon aid from Europe and 
Northern America, as the number of ordinands in Latin America 
falls short of needs. Moreover, the last four years have not seen 
any significant increase in the number of newly ordained." 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND VOCATIONS 


No extensive study thus far, that the writers know of, has 
been made of the interrelations between religion and the social 
situation in Latin America.”° One study that could throw some 
light on these relationships would be that of the ecology and 
social characteristics of vocations to the priesthood and to the 
religious life in various parts of Latin America. A study of 
special interest would be that of the place of origin of vocations 
to the secular clergy, since that tends to be more local in char- 
acter and therefore could be an index of the differential possi- 
bilities of localities to produce vocations. Such studies could, in 
turn, serve as a starting point for analysis of various factors 
related to the genesis and process of vocations. 

In the study of the characteristics of vocations, all factors 
and circumstances affecting the area under inquiry should at 
least be considered. Favorable conditions under which vocations 


19 Tbid., p. iv. 
20A good start has been made by The Chimbote Report, Tercera 
Semana Inter-Americana de Accion Catolica — Documentos (Lima y 


Chimbote, Peru, 1953), and the study based on it, by William J. Coleman, 
M.M., Latin American Catholicism: A Self-Evaluation (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Maryknoll Publications, 1958). Both publications are aimed at Catholic 
Action. Some basic problems are raised, but no extensive discussion on 
the analytical or theoretical levels is given. 
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arise may be different in different parts of the world, under con- 
temporary conditions. In the Belgian Congo, for example, the 
religion of the maternal uncle, or the monogamous or poly- 
gamous type of family may be relevant factors in a vocation to 
the priesthood.” Such factors are nonexistent in the United 
States but others may be important. Likewise in Latin America, 
there may be specific factors that affect the rate of vocations, 
favorably or otherwise. Since the prevailing conditions seem to 
evidence rather widespread lack of internalization of religious 
values, it might be in order to look for indications of the degree 
of internalization of religious values in the individuals them- 
selves and/or in their families and immediate environment. 

In addition, other factors should be studied, such as literacy, 
degree of urbanization, economic levels, race composition and 
cultural background, internal and international migration, in- 
dustrialization, etc. Problems arising from the presence of a 
large proportion of indigenous population adhering to pre-Co- 
lumbian culture are, for example, different from those created 
by full scale industrialization in a culturally heterogeneous 
setting. Hence, techniques for developing a local clergy would 
be different in Guatemala and Bolivia from those employed in 
urban Venezuela, or in the industrial state of Sao Paulo in 
‘Brazil. 

CONCLUSIONS 


After a panoramic excursion across the areas of inquiry re- 
garding social change in Latin America and its implications, 
some tentative conclusions might be formulated. 

In the actual process of social change in Latin America there 
are numerous factors at work: historical causes; political, na- 
tional, and international influences; economic, educational, cul- 
tural, and religious forces. Even ecology and geography con- 
tribute to the patterns of change. Intermingled with them is the 
important demographic dimension. But nowhere is there a clear- 
cut cause-effect relationship. Any factor can at the same time 
be cause and effect. The demographic changes, for instance, are an 
effect of cultural, economic, political, and other factors. But at the 
same time, in the social process there, changes impinge upon the 
economic and political forces within the overall social system. 

The religious situation is not and cannot be isolated from 

21 Joseph Masson, S.J., “Vocations to the Priesthood and Environment 


— An Enquiry in the Belgian Congo, Ruanda and Urundi,” Lumen Vitae, 
XIII (March 1958), 120-145. 
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the social system. It is intermingled with it; it is acting and 
being acted upon within the system as this goes through change 
in contemporary Latin America. Every change in the system 
has an impact upon religion, and every change in the religious 
situation impinges upon the whole system. This total outlook 
should be emphasized in assessing trends in the region. This is 
one of the contributions that sociology can make toward a proper 
formulation and diagnosis of Latin America’s social problems. 

It is important, before settling down to formulate a policy on 
the practical level, to try to visualize the total situation in a 
frame of reference of circular causality. All the factors in the 
system form a kind of interlinked ring with a predominant 
orientation. If one of the elements in the system is modified, the 
whole system will change to a certain extent. If the educational 
factor is modified, by putting more education into the system, 
the other factors will receive the impact, and this includes re- 
ligion as a personal and institutional force. Therefore, the prob- 
lem on the practical level would be to examine which elements 
can most easily be changed, in order to bring about a shift in 
the direction desired. 

Vocations to the priesthood are urgently needed in Latin 
America in order to keep the religious system functioning. They 
depend on a large number of factors, only some of which are in 
the strictly supernatural category. The practical question is to 
find out which factor or factors can most easily be acted upon in 
order to bring about an increase in vocations to the priesthood. 
Or will the Church in Latin America always have to rely on out- 
side help, and consequently can it never be self-supporting? This 
and other questions should be asked, and answered to the extent 
possible, on the scientific level. No shortcuts seem advisable, 
though they be in the interests of immediate programming or of 
popular appeal. In order to influence the ongoing system, one 
must know it in all its complexity. Both oversimplification and 
overgeneralization may be dangerous. In the study of a complex 
problem it is important to raise the right questions if one expects 
to get the right answers.”* 

JORGE E. BETANCUR, S.J. (Bogota, Colombia) 
AND LUIS GARCIA DE Sousa, S.J. (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
22 A summary of the literature on religious sociology in Latin America 
can be found in the article, “The Sociology of Religion in Latin America” 


by Richard M. Blow, THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XV 
(June 1954), 161-175. 
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An Elite, As Response to Crisis in 
Religious Organization 


Paper presented at the Twentieth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, December 28-30, 1958. 


At the 1956 meeting of the ACSS in Chicago the following 
words of the keynote speaker, the late Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
made a profound impression: “I am getting a little tired,” he 
said, “of reading so many fine sociological dissertations with 
nothing following the dissertation. My great interest is in 
action.” As a sociological theory major, preparing for his doc- 
torate at a leading state university, the writer utilized this in- 
cisive comment as a guiding principle in the selection of the 
subject matter, theory and method, and the procedure and tech- 
niques employed in his Ph.D. dissertation,’ from which in great 
part the subject matter of this paper is taken. 

The pendulum in the social sciences today is swinging back 
to stress the qualitative in empirical research, always grant- 
ing that any qualitative investigation must also have solid quan- 
tification. This revival, launched and kept in orbit by Thomas, 
Znaniecki, Durkheim, Park, Parsons, Becker, and others, is re- 
sponsible for the growing renewed awareness on the part of 
present-day sociologists of the need for a fundamental theo- 
retical conception of society — its nature, structural patterns, 
dynamic processes, modes of change — and a deepening appre- 
ciation of the integrative functions of values in this frame- 


1 Andrew R. Breines, “The Catholic Layman in Time of Crisis: A 
Study in Sociology of Religion” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1958). Other recent constructive typological studies 
are: R. C. Schmid, “German Youth Movements: a Typological Study” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1941); W. L. Kolb, 
“The Peasant in Revolution: A Study in Constructive Typology” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1943); J. M. 
Yinger, Religion in the Struggle for Power (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1946); E. K. Francis, “Toward a Typology of Religious Orders,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LV (March 1950), 437-49; A. W. Eister, 
Drawing Room Conversion: A Sociological Account of the Oxford Group 
Movement (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1950); Howard Becker, 
German Youth: Bond or Free (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., 1956); Vatro Murvar, “The Balkan Vlachs: A Typological 
Study” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1956); 
and John T. Flint, “State, Church and Laity in Norwegian Society: A 
Typological Study of Institutional Change” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1957). 
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work. Values in value theory have come to be conceptualized as 
functionally necessary in the creation and maintenance of social 
order or as the matrix of social integration.’ 

Historically, religious continuity and change result not only 
from “out-group” conflict but from “in-group” development as 
well. When in comparable historical periods certain marked 
uniformities recur in the structure of a religious body at widely 
separated points in time and place, the investigator’s curiositv is 
aroused and his skill challenged. Is this recurrence significant 
or is it mere coincidence? What, if any, is the relationship be- 
tween the recurring social phenomena? Is there some model or 
construct that the researcher can use to determine whether or 
not there is really a significant relation? 

The general problem, to be explored within the space limita- 
tions of this paper, is constituted by the periodic recurrence of 
certain types of Catholic personality and social organization * 
over the centuries, issuing in the recent emergence of “secular 
institutes,” the newest form of Catholic organization for the 
building up of a corps of dedicated laymen (elite) who will 
remain in the world and work in the world. Stated in the form 
of a question, the general problem reads: What are the condi- 
tions, broadly speaking, that make probable the emergence of 
a new grouping of Catholic elite to meet what they view as cur- 
rent crisis ?* 

This problem-setting question naturally raises several re- 
lated specific questions which must be at least partially answered 
in the development of this study :* 

1. For over nineteen hundred years, it is the belief of Cath- 
olics, the Church has remained unchanged in its basic doctrine 
and fundamental structure; nevertheless, it has shown remark- 
able flexibility in meeting the needs and wants of an ever-chang- 


2 William L. Kolb, “The Changing Prominence of Values in Modern 
Sociological Theory,” Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff (eds.), Modern 
Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change (New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957), pp. 93-132. See also Paul Hanly Furfey, “Sociological Science 
and the Problem of Values” in Llewellyn Gross (ed.), Symposium on So- 
ciological Theory (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, and Co., 1959), pp. 509- 
530. 

3 The term “crisis,” herein used as a key concept, is defined “as actu- 
ally existing whenever and wherever, on the basis of the documentary, the 
given subjects seem to have felt that the situation was critical.” See 
Breines, op. cit., pp. 14-17. The distinction between “existing” (objective) 
and “felt” (subjective) crisis is not only sociologically useful, but logi- 
cally and psychologicaliy necessary. 

4 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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ing society through an appropriate use of techniques and pro- 
cedures. How has the Church accommodated itself to social 
change without losing its identity? 


2. In times of social crisis, what has been the role-status of 
the Catholic supernaturalistically-oriented man (in the specific 
sense, of one for whom the idea of the holy is expected to be the 
matrix of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful) ? 

3. How has he reacted to the stress and strain occasioned 
by social change in the larger society? 

4. Historically, within the Church the function of the clergy 
(bishops, priests, religious) has been relatively clear; but what 
has been the character of the laity’s activity? 

5. What impact, if any, has “secularization” ® had on the 
Church through communication, commerce, migration, eco- 
nomics, politics, etc., down through the centuries? 

6. What bearing, if any, have the resulting Catholic social 
organizations had in their structure and function on the develop- 
ment of the community and of civilization? 

7. Finally, given the above-mentioned background, value- 
orientation, and situations, what may be said in “hindsight” 
about the emergence of the new form of organization in the 
Church, known as “secular institutes” * (the special focus of 
this study), in the twentieth century? How much discrepancy 
and how much agreement is there between what might have 
happened and what actually did happen in the concrete emer- 
gence of present-day secular institutes? 


5 There is risk of terminological confusion in the present paper be- 
tween the words “secularization,” “secularism,” and “secular institute.” 
The term “secularization” is sociological and is not used here in the blame- 
worthy sense that Catholics and Protestants give it when speaking of 
modern “secularism.” “Secularism,” as currently used, designates an 
ideology and a way of life from which the “holy,” as the controlling and 
fundamental reference point for all the other categories of social action, 
is carefully separated out and specifically excluded. “Secularization,” on 
the other hand, is the term for a range of social processes—not necessarily 
secularistic, although they may be—which have their sources mainly in the 
breakdown of isolation and in increased contact with cultural systems; it 
receives its chief impetus from rationalization for the sake of expediency. 
For a discussion of “secular institute,” see footnote 6 below. Ibid., pp. 
8-9, 11, 264. Ai 

6 “Secular institute” is the ecclesiastical canonical term the Roman 
Catholic Church has given to new twentieth-century institutes for the laity 
which, bound as they are by a complete observance of the Evangelical 
Counsels, parallel the institutes for religious and now after some sixteen 
centuries at last complete the circle of organization in the Church. Ibid., 
pp. 11, 231-33, 264. 
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8. And looking ahead, what may be predicted provisionally 
of the future of secular institutes, their influence and conse- 
quences, say, by the year 1960, 1975, 2000? 

Having reviewed both the general and specific questions, the 
basic problem to be explored in this paper may be restated as 
follows: In general, what has happened when Catholicism has 
appeared in what has been viewed as a setting of major social 
crisis? More specifically, what is the Church’s answer today to 
what is viewed as the widespread social crisis of increasing 
secularization in the twentieth century? 

The answers to these questions can be found, at least par- 
tially if not completely, by examining Roman Catholic struc- 
tures: first of all in a static condition, as they appear at any 
given time in a concrete situation; secondly, from a kinetic 
standpoint, by tracing changes pertaining to motion through 
space and time; and thirdly, from a dynamic viewpoint, to ex- 
plore the forces that have induced motion. In short, this three- 
fold approach will be concerned with the “what,” the “how,” 
and the “why” of the ways in which the structures under in- 
vestigation have changed and the reasons for those changes.’ 

The “what” in the present paper refers to certain aspects 
of social interaction which are substantive in character and 
therefore are the object of sociological theory. The “how” is 
observable actual behavior obtained by means of culture case 
study which provides the researcher with a tentative answer 
to his problem. The ‘why’ is the expected behavior of the sub- 
jects under scrutiny brought to light by means of typological 
procedure.‘ 

In the discrepancies between the expected and actual be- 
havior are the factors that interfered with the expectancy ; these 
provide an empirical explanation of the research problem. The © 
constructed type may be defined as selected attributes or criteria 
that have empirical referents, purposively planned and designed 
to serve the researcher in a dual capacity: (1) as a theoretical 
model of social action, of process, structure, entity, etc., and 
(2) to provide a significant base of comparison for purposes of 
scientific prediction.’ 

For example, the constructed type *® used in this paper, the 

7 Ibid., p. 4. 

8 John C. McKinney, “Methodology, Procedures, and Techniques in 
Sociology,” in Becker and Boskoff (eds.), op. cit., pp. 186-235. 


9 Ibid. 
10 See Breines, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 
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altogether “supernaturalistically-oriented man” as such (the 
saint), is only remotely approximated in society; nevertheless, 
as a theoretical investigating model and as an explanatory pre- 
dictive schema, the supernaturalistically-oriented man makes 
empirical approximations (actual Catholic laymen) more com- 
prehensible. As a conceptual device, then, the constructed type 
attempts to advance the formation of concepts in sociology be- 
yond description and generalization to the building up of theo- 
retical systems. 

The drawing out of the theory implicit in typological pro- 
cedure results in the explicit statement of hypotheses about the 
type. The data gathered by means of culture case’ study are 
primarily idiographic (that is, facts of succession), but the 
assumptions inherently part of the procedure are nomothetic 
(facts of repetition) ; so if his research is to avoid the pitfalls 
of uncontrolled illustration, the sociologist must try to generalize 
if he is to reach the intermediate stage which returns a tentative 
answer to his problem and from which the research project is 
launched into the last stage, an interpretation of observed be- 
havior in terms of probable consequence. 


The two periods in the Church’s development ** likely to 
provide a significant base of comparison for the purposes of the 
present paper are: the early part of the fourth century and 
the first half of the twentieth century. In each period, major 
crisis gives rise within the Church to the desire for more in- 
timate contact with tradition and the wish for better adaptation 
to the needs of the times. Moreover, in each period, the response 
to crisis within the Church is remarkably similar, resulting in 
the emergence of the totally dedicated personality together with 
new forms of organization, designed to meet the changing needs 
of the times. 


In the first culture case study of the fourth century, the ten- 
sion created by the cleavage between the clergy and the laity was 
relieved in a substantial degree by a group of professional Cath- 
olic laymen, called “monks.” In the beginning the majority of 
the monks were laymen, not clerics. Nevertheless, the primary 


11 See Howard Becker, “Culture Case Study and Greek History: Com- 
parison Viewed Sociologically,” American Sociological Review, 23 (October 
1958), 489-504; also McKinney, op. cit., pp. 204-5; for a summary step- 
by-step procedure, see Breines, op. cit., pp. 34-39. 

12 For fuller treatment of these two historical periods, see Breines, op. 
cit., Chapters III, IV, X, and Chart 8, p. 255. 
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attribute of this Catholic elite personality, found by the re- 
searcher to be significantly representative, was a complete 
observance of the Evangelical Counsels; that is, he freed him- 
self from the world through the practice of the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, which — as he saw it — prepared him 
for the difficult task of stepping into the breach between the 
clergy and laity and of being a leavening influence in the Chris- 
tianization of society. It was through the Evangelical Counsels 
that the monk received his motivation and sense of dedication. 
The secondary attributes, such as living a communal life, wear- 
ing a distinctive garb, etc., served merely as aids in helping the 
dedicated person fulfill his destiny. 

Fresh evidence, obtained from relevant case studies out of 
the transitional period between the fourth and twentieth cen- 
turies, demonstrated beyond a reasonable doubt that historically, 
as the consciousness of social crisis from the standpoint of the 
Church’s mission increased, so each new religious institute that 
appeared was designed to be more “outgoing” and socially pene- 
trating. 

During these intervening centuries also, however, two social 
changes made their influence felt within the Church, which were 
bound eventually to affect its mission to the total community: 
(1) As the need for the ministrations of the priesthood increased 
in the towns and cities, so the monasteries tended to become 
more highly clericalized and the laymen were used primarily in 
subordinate tasks. (2) Just as during the Middle Ages the clerical 
state had been identified with the state of learning and culture, 
so after the Renaissance, it became identified with the state of 
being a specialist in religion and theology — not with universal 
humanistic training and knowledge, as formerly. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, secularization had 
apparently reached a seemingly all-time high in Western society ; 
the Church’s influence, on the other hand, had fallen to a new 
low. The separate spheres of Church and State overlapped at 
so many different points where they touched the lives of the 
people that there was continuous conflict. Nationalism had suc- 
cessfully established a prescribed sacredness that no longer 
merely rivaled but outshone the Church’s traditional sacredness. 
In this situation, the clergy were off-limits everywhere but in 
the sacristy and the laity were bound only by customary observ- 
ance. The home became a stopping-off place; marriage, a matter 
of convenience. Moral obligation was replaced by legal enforce- 
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ment. Commerce, now completely secularized, aimed only at 
the comfortable and the thrilling. 

It was in this crisis situation, in the aftermath of World War 
I, that the so-called “secular institutes” began to take concrete 
form within the Catholic Church. This new form of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization was revolutionary both in conception and in 
operation. It was designed in the modern world to meet the 
modern crisis which impeded the Church’s mission on every 
side. It belonged in the category of what Arnold Toynbee ** has 
called an attempt “to disengage the essence of Mankind’s re- 
ligious heritage from non-essential accretions.” 

The revolutionary idea was separately brought to concrete 
implementation by two priests, one in Germany and the other in 
Spain. It called for a nucleus of elite laymen, banded together 
with the singleness of purpose, manifested in the primitive 
Christian Church; namely, the pursuit of the life of perfection 
and the sanctification of souls in the midst of the world. This 
return to essentials in spreading the word of God was the 
Church’s answer to twentieth century secularization and its con- 
sequent specialization of every activity. In the Church, this new 
concept or organization for laymen was called “secular insti- 
tutes” to distinguish it from the religious institutes for clerics 
and nuns already in existence. 

On the basis of what the researcher knew now about the 
peculiarities of the fourth century Church situation as well as 
what he learned about the comparable, repetitive aspects of the 
twentieth century situation through a validational monograph on 
one secular institute which emerged to meet the crisis, arising 
from rapid secularization in Germany, a positive relation was 
hypothesized between current crisis, as felt by the subjects, and 
the emergence of a new grouping of Catholic elite to meet the 
resulting needs and emergencies. 

The shift from the concrete (idiographic) under investiga- 
tion '* to the abstract (nomothetic) for purposes of analysis of 
the validational data can now be completed by making use of 
Becker’s sacred-secular evaluation continuum of social change. 
For the sociologist, everything recurs in the processes of sacrali- 
zation and secularization if the level of abstraction is high 


13 Arnold Toynbee, An Historian’s Approach to Religion (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 263. 

14 See Breines, op. cit., p. 36; Becker, “Current Sacred-Secular Theory 
and Its Development,” in Becker and Boskoff, op. cit., pp. 133-84. 
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enough. Specifically, the assumptions contained in our research 
hypothesis have to do with the nature of proverbial, prescriptive, 
principial, and pronormless societies and their corresponding 
value-systems. This analysis takes us well over to the nomothetic 
pole of the continuum. 

What is involved in the use of this continuum is the manner 
in which essential values of Catholicism are retained in certain 
broad classifications and sub-categories of society by the totally 
dedicated Catholic layman. The Catholic value-system in these 
terms of our sacred-secular evaluation continuum of social 
change, may be described as a subtype of prescriptive society; 
that is, its “conjoined and systematized prescriptions lead to 
such complete acceptance of the intrinsic superiority of its sacred 
sanctions” that only “what is omitted from prescription is re- 
garded as changeable.” ?° 

In this respect, the Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary, although 
it is a new kind of lay organization within the Church, seems 
to be safely within the Catholic pattern. It combines enough 
specific concrete practice of a crisis-meeting variety together 
with abstract “organic” principle to operate consistently and 
dynamically within the framework of Catholic belief and to pre- 
vent principial fade-out within the group. It has made the 
transition from the founding generation to the generation of 
secondary recruits smoothly and without losing sight of any of 
the aims or purposes for which the group was founded. Its ab- 
stract ideals are being applied successfully in concrete practice 
today in nine countries by more than two thousand members, 
working in teams out of more than two hundred radiating 
centers. 

In view of the evidence, it would appear that the type con- 
struct has been approximated in frequency and degree sufficient- 
ly high to validate it adequately for the range examined and to 
warrant the extension of the hypothesis beyond the present 
study. 

In sociological research, scientific prediction ’* (actual or 
hypothetical, prospective or retrospective) is the final test of 
all that has gone before: the reliability of the empirical data 
gathered, of the accuracy of the inferences drawn from culture 


15 Howard Becker, Through Values to Social Interpretation (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1950), pp. 268-69. 

16 See Becker, “Culture Case Study and Greek History: Comparsion 
Viewed Sociologically,” loc. cit., pp. 490-91. 
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case study, the utility of the hypotheses derived from it, the 
usefulness of the constructed type in testing the hypotheses, the 
validity of interpretation — in terms of the foregoing — of the 
behavior investigated. 

Prospective probabilistic prediction ‘7 in the present study 
answers the question: What are the prospects of the Schoenstatt 
Sisters of Mary retaining sufficient continuity in their secular 
institute to continue to meet crisis, as they define it, by function- 
ing as laymen in the modern world and at the same time pre- 
serving their supernaturalistic ideals and practice? In other 
words, what is the probability of a clearly marked secular in- 
stitute continuing to fulfill the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished? 

In terms of prospective probabilistic prediction,'* using the 
present situation to anticipate and predict the future — the 
existing cleavage between the clergy and the laity (which re- 
mains a reality after many centuries), the Church’s adamant 
opposition to the spirit of capitalism, the new emphasis on value- 
system in resolving social problems, increasing specialization in 
every human endeavor, and rapid secularization — it would 
seem that the clearly marked institute has a vast potential and 
‘relatively unlimited prospects in assisting in carrying out the 
Church’s mission, in relieving the clergy of many burdens that 
are primarily secular in character, in rendering public service 
through organized private activity, and by translating national, 
institutional, and status-role demands into individual duty. 

In fifty or a hundred years, the secular institute, at the pres- 
ent rate of development and increase, may well be in a position 
to step into the breach and take over much of the work now be- 
ing carried on by religious orders in such fields as education, 
‘social work, hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, alcoholic 
rehabilitation centers, etc., because the members of secular in- 
stitutes in all likelihood will have acquired superior training and 
competency in these secular fields and will be better suited for 
apostolic work in these specialized fields. 

A twofold advantage may be expected to follow from such a 
change: (1) as a social institution, the secular institute may 
well increase the ethical, moral and spiritual influence of the 
Church in the various professions, in agriculture, and in in- 


17 Breines, op. cit., p. 239. 
18 Jbid., p. 240. 
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dustry by restoring and reinforcing the connecting link between 
religious principles and everyday practice; and (2) as a bona 
fide “religious-lay” state of life, the secular institute by making 
possible a totally dedicated life which at the same time engages 
in secular occupation in the world may be counted on to grad- 
ually lessen the gap between the clergy and the laity. 
ANDREW R. BREINES 

St. Ignatius Congregation, Mount Horeb, Wisconsin 
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1959 Convention Notice 


The Twenty-first annual convention of the Society will be at Mun- 

delein College, in Chicago, August 31 — September 2, 1959. (The 

American Sociological Society will meet at the Edgewater Beach 

Hotel, September 3-5, 1959.) 

PROGRAM CHAIRMAN — Reverend Joseph Scheuer, C.P.P.S. St. 
Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana 

NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN — Dr. John D. Dono- 
van, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

RESEARCH COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN — Dr. Eva J. Ross, Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D.C. 

COLLEGE WORKSHOP CHAIRMAN — Dr. Margaret Bedard, 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York 

HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP CHAIRMAN — Sister Mary Chryso- 
stom, O.S.F., St. Mary’s Academy, 3195 S. Superior St., 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

SEMINARY WORKSHOP CHAIRMAN — Reverend Joseph Schuy- 
ler, S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, New York 

Anyone wishing to give a paper should contact the Program Chair- 

man. 

Anyone wishing to submit a book for the Award should contact 


Brother Augustine or any member of the Committee before August 
1, 1959. 


AWARDS COMMITTEE: 

Reverend Paul Marx, O.S.B., St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minnesota; 

Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Albertus Magnus College, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut; 

Sister M. Inez Hilger, 0.S.B., 40 Twenty-fifth Ave. N., St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; 

Dr. Rudolph Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin; 


Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., Chairman, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Fordham University: The Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., and 
Miss Dorothy Dohen are preparing a study on the background of consen- 
sual marriage in Puerto Rico. Father Fitzpatrick will teach in the sum- 
mer of 1959 at the institute conducted by the Catholic University of Puer- 
to Rico to train mainland priests. ... Father William Gibbons, S.J., who 
taught a course in community and parish analysis during the fall term, 
is teaching a graduate course in research methods. ... Mr. Edward Leh- 
man, who joined the staff of Fordham in September 1958 is instructor in 
research methods in Fordham College. . . . Dr. Thomas O’Dea’s book, 
American Catholic Dilemma, published in October, has received an en- 
thusiastic response. ... Among Fordham students who finished their work 
for the Master’s degree in June 1958 were Frank Crabtree, who was 
awarded a fellowship at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, and Richard 
Lamanna, who received a fellowship from the University of North Caro- 
lina. . . . The Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., of Loyola University, 
New Orleans, will give a course in the Sociology of Religion during the 
1959 summer session at Fordham. 

Saint Louis University: The special issue of Anthropological Quarter- 
ly for January 1959 contains all the papers given at the 1958 Institute on 
Social Anthropology held at Saint Louis University. A limited number of 
free copies are available on request to Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee: Sister Mary Roger, SSND, joined 
the faculty in September 1958 to replace Sister M. Canisius, who has been 
loaned for two years to Marillac College, Normandy, Missouri, to open the 
Social Science Department there. 

Loyola University, Chicago: “Sociology and American Catholics” by 
Paul Mundy appears in Contemporary Sociology edited by Joseph S. 
Roucek (New York; Philosophical Library, 1958), pp. 304-320. 

Marquette University: Dr. Bela Kovrig’s essay on “National Com- 
munism” was published by the Marquette Slavic Institute. The George- 
town University Institute of Ethnic Studies is publishing his work entitled 
“From Patriotism and Tribalism to Nationalism: Correlates of a Global 
Trend.” Dr. Kovrig is continuing his research in the sociology of nation- 
alism and revolution. ... Dr. Rudolph Morris is continuing his explora- 
tion of the sociology of ecclesiastical architecture and art in general. ... 
Paul Reiss is continuing his work in the sociology of the family and social 
change. ... Frank Atelsek is re-examining certain techniques and methods 
of improving the Gutman scale. 

The University of Notre Dame: The first issue of “Notre Dame So- 
ciology News-Notes” was published in the fall of 1958. It included news 
regarding the activities of members of the sociology faculty, meetings, 
book notes, research projects, and an essay on “The Course of Sociology” 
by Donald N. Barrett. ... Hugh O’Brien, Chairman of the Correctional 
Program, acted as host to the annual meeting of the wardens and psychia- 
trists of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, November 16-19. He was recently 
appointed to the Board of Directors of the Mental Health Association of 
Saint Joseph County. 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin: Sister M. Digna joined the 
sociology staff in September, 1958. Sister was formerly Director of Nurs- 
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ing Service and Personnel at St. Clare Hospital, Monroe, Wisconsin, from 
1956-1958. Sister Digna with Sister Olivia, then of Catholic University, 
spent three months in Brazil for the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
of the State Department, making a survey and serving as a consultant in 
nursing education. ... Sister Mary Sheila, also of the Sociology Depart- 
ment, is making a sociological study of the two schools of nursing con- 
ducted by the Congregation of Saint Agnes to discover their attitudes to- 
wards the religious vocation. Sister is using the questionaire formulated 
by the Sister Formation program under the direction of Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. Sister Mary Sheila’s doctoral dissertation at Catholic University 
(1957) was “A Comparative Study of Social Factors in Religious Voca- 
tions to Three Types of Women’s Communities.” The Carmelite Order, 
the Visitation Order, and the Congregation of St. Agnes were studied; 
1570 questionaires provided the basic material for analysis. 

Saint John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota: Dr. Emerson Hynes 
has left the sociology staff to serve in Washington with Senator Eugene 
McCarthy. 

Mount Marty College, Yankton, South Dakota: Sister Mary Brian, 
O.S.B., is studying the attitudes of Catholic high school girls toward their 
parents, school, religion, and leisure-time activities. She is comparing 
samples representing rural and urban groups, coeducational schools and 
girls academies. . . . Mount Marty College has introduced a course in 
Social Living especially planned for one-year secretarial science students. 
This course includes such topics as marriage and the family, person and 
personality, and the social encyclicals. 

College of Saint Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota: A tri-college pro- 
gram, financed by a $30,000 grant from the Hill Foundation, is sponsoring 
a great issues course in which six faculty members and ten superior stu- 
dents from each college, plus outside consultants, participate. The College 
of St. Benedict, St. John’s University, and St. Cloud State College are in- 
cluded. ... Sister Jeremy, O.S.B., head of the Sociology Department at 
St. Benedict’s, is working on a study of the social thought of five popes — 
from Pope Leo XIII through Pope Pius XII — with emphasis on the con- 
tinuity and integral character of papal social teaching. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N.Y., sponsored a forum on “Parish 
and Sociology” February 27 and 28. Reverend Stanislaus K. Treu, O.S.A. 
and Dr. Katherine M. Murphy of the Sociology Department served as 
chairman and co-chairman, respectively. Dr. John J. Kane, head of the 
Sociology Department at the University of Notre Dame, gave the keynote 
address. Reverend George A. Kelly, Director of the Family Life Bureau 
of New York, spoke on “The Parish and the Family;” Dr. John D. Dono- 
van, Boston College, was chairman for “Associational and Formal Struc- 
ture.” Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., of Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
led the section on “Parish Census and Surveys;” Dr. Margaret Bedard, 
the College of New Rochelle, that on “Women in Parish Affairs;” the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Charles J. Walsh, Director of the New York Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, the one on “Catechetical Instruction in 
the Parish.” Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., of Fordham University, 
served as chairman of “Diversity of Parishes in the United States;” 
Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., of “Parish Societies;” and Reverend 
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Norbert Van Greunsven, of Marymount Junior College, of “The Catholic 
College Graduate and the Parish.” 

La Salle College conducted a “You and Marriage” series with the 
theme, “What They Ask about Engagement.” Brother G. Henry, F.S.C., 
spoke on “Why Get Engaged at All?” on February 15. James J. McKenna, 
of Villanova University, discussed “When Am I Financially Ready?” on 
February 22. On March 1, Dr. Carl J. Hoffman, a Philadelphia psychia- 
trist, commented on “When Am I Emotionally Ready?” The Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Irving A. DeBlanc, National Director of the Family Life 
Bureau, concluded the series on March 8, with his talk on “Engagement: 
What Is the Catholic Way?” 

Rosary College: Sister M. Aquinice spoke on February 5 to the PTA 
at Saint Mary’s in Evanston, Illinois, on “The Role of Parents and Teach- 
ers in Child Development,” and on March 14 to the PTA at Saint Patrick’s 
in Madison, Wisconsin, on “Parent and Child: A Current Appraisal of 
Resources for Fulfillment.” 

Catholic University: Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, head of the Sociology 
Department, has been named a Domestic Prelate with the title Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor. His analysis of the article in the Christian Herald 
(March 1959), which claimed startling Catholic losses to Protestantism, 
was carried in diocesan papers. ... Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., 
has traced the origin of the Brandywine population, a racial hybrid group, 
to its beginnings in Southern Maryland in the early eighteenth century. 
The parent stock consisted of indentured servant girls and free mulatto 
males. This probably represents the first successful attempt to reconstruct 
the early history of a racial hybrid group. As part of his genetics study, 
Dr. Harte has completed fifty-four charts showing direct line relationships 
for approximately two-thirds of all 13,521 baptismal and marriage entries 
in the basic file. An article describing the study appears in the current 
issue of Social Forces. 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana: Dr. Mary Josephine Huth 
will serve as sociology consultant for the Human Relations Workshop to 
be held at the University of Detroit, June 22 to July 17. Her pamphlet, 
Woman: Her Role in the Home, Church, and Community, has recently 
been published by The Queen’s Work. ... Dr. W. Lloyd Warner spoke 
at St. Mary’s on January 7 on “The Social Mobility of American Business 
Leaders.” 

MEETINGS 


Reverend Joseph Fichter, S.J., is giving the Douglass Lecture for 
religious research fellowship at the University of Chicago in June 1959. 
He will attend the World Congress of Sociology in Milan, Italy, from Sept- 
ember 5 to 15, 1959. 

Sister Inez Hilger, O.S.B., attended the meeting of the American An- 
thropological Association held in Washington in November. Sister’s eth- 
nological child life studies of the Araucanian, Chippewa, and Arapaho 
have been processed in the Human Relations Area Files at Yale Univer- 
sity. Sister Inez is now assembling for publication all her unpublished 
field notes on the Blackfoot, Sioux, Crow, and the Menomini. She is as- 
sembling an article for the Smithsonian Annual Report on her unpub- 
lished material on the Araucanians. 
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Thomas Briggs, Assistant Director of the National Association of 
Social Workers, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, attended the ACSS 
convention at Notre Dame as a resource person to inform ACSS members 
regarding fellowships available for graduate training in social work. 
Those interested may write him for further information. 


Mother M. St. Michael, O.S.U., Ursuline College, London, Ontario, 
attended the National Catholic Social Life Conference held in Winnipeg 
November 16 to 18. Mother St. Michael recently wrote a history of the 
Canadian women’s religious orders for the new Encyclopedia Canadiana, 


a ten-volume work published by the Grolier Society, edited by Dr. John 
E. Robbin. 


An informal meeting of the ACSS members in the Philadelphia area 
was held in February at the home of John Malloy of La Salle College. 
Walter Zenner presented a paper on marital adjustment studies. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the ACSS elected the following officers 
at its meeting held February 28: president, John Connors of La Salle 
College; vice-president, Joseph Green, of Villanova University; secretary, 
Brother Gavin Paul, F.S.C., of La Salle College. Richard Leonard of La 
Salle College presented a paper on “Educational and Occupational Selec- 
tion in a Small Community.” Kenneth Burnham of Temple University 
discussed “Some Problems in Defining the Sociology of Religion.” 

The spring meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter is open to students. 
Its theme in 1959 is “The Sociology of the Parish.” 


The Notre Dame Chapter met on February 25. Dr. Mary Jo Huth in 
her paper on “Problems of Religious Identification in America” suggested 
that the current trend toward religion reflects a desire for “belonging” 
among Americans rather than true religious spirit. Americans come to 
feel “psychologically and socially secure” by identifying with religion; it 
is a reflection of the search for security and personal authenticity; thus 
religious participation may increase and yet become secularized at the 
same time. Dr. Crowley’s paper on “Institutional and Popular Religion 
in the British West Indies” suggested that popular religion manifested by 
worship of local gods, curing by magic and potions, and black magic has 
become so intertwined with institutional religion there that the people 
consider them inseparable. Thus voodoo and Catholicism are not repugnant 
in their beliefs and practices. Suppression of the popular religion seems 
to be futile; the hope for the future lies in the development of a sound 
local clergy and especially a good school system. Father Robert Brooks, 
O.Praem., in his paper on “The Adjustment of Ex-Seminarians” said that 
the question can be asked: “Do all seminarians experience objective and 
subjective marginality?” Father Brooks’ study of a small group of re- 
spondents suggests a negative answer to this. However, the problem is 
highly complex, when a person loses his “key role” for personal identity 
and social acceptability. The length of time spent in the seminary appears 
to have no relation to adjustment thereafter among the two hundred ex- 
seminarians interviewed. Occupational difficulties seem to be very great, 
yet 85% reported that they were satisfied with their current positions. 


The impact of military service on such men varies greatly from person 
to person. 
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The Northeast Unit of ACSS met at Boston College on January 10 
with Samuel Stouffer as the keynote speaker. The April meeting featured 
a talk by R. Fred Bales on “Small Group Advances.” 

The Midwest Chapter of the ACSS met at Alverno College in Mil- 
waukee on February 14. Sister M. Jeanine, O.S.F., of Cardinal Stritch 
College and Dr. Paul Mundy of Loyola University discussed aspects of 
research in morning and afternoon meetings. The program was arranged 
by Sister M. Rebecca, O.S.F., of Alverno College. 

The Committee on the Teaching of Sociology is making available to 
interested persons four reels of audiotape, dual track, 3% speed, priced 
as follows: $3.00 for one, $5.50 for two, $7.50 for three, $9.50 for four. 
The tapes contain: 1. Side A, First Workshop Session (1958) Panel of 
Experts on Sociological Theory; Side B, Spliced ensemble of small Work- 
shop sessions. 2. Side A, 1958 Student Session; Side B, Dr. Paul Mundy’s 
“Catholic Sociologists in the United States.” 3. Side A, Dr. Philip Hauser’s 
“World and Regional Dimensions of the Population Problem;” Side B, 
Rev. William J. Gibbons, S.J., “The Church’s Position on the Population 
Question.” 4. Dennis McGenty (dual track) on “New Insights into the 
Problem of Alcoholism.” Orders should be sent to Sister Mary Aquinice, 
O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. Please order according to fol- 
lowing identifications: Reel One, 1958 Workshop; Reel Two, Student Ses- 
sion and Mundy; Reel Three, Population Question; Reel Four, Alcoholism. 

The Committee invites ACSS members to share with others via audio- 
tape the most worthwhile contributions of speakers brought to college or 
university campuses. CTS will be willing to prepare such reels for distri- 
bution at prices listed above. 


Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Sociology 


The Committee carried on its work for the past year (1958) largely 
through correspondence facilitated by its secretary, Sister M. Aquinice, 
O.P. Four meetings were held in local areas to make final plans for the 
convention workshop at Notre Dame (theme: sociological theory) and to 
formalize the procedure of the Committee in future years. Retiring mem- 
bers were Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., the Rev. Paul W. Facey, S.J., Sis- 
ter M. Jeanine, O.S.F., John J. Kane, and the chairman. 

For the coming year (1959) Dr. Margaret Bedard of the College of 
New Rochelle has been named chairman. A member in the past, she will 
serve out a two-year term on the Committee with Donald Barrett. One- 
year terms will be served by Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., and Frank 
Cizon; three-year terms, by Paul Reiss and John Martin. Sister M. Aquin- 
ice has been named continuing secretary. Respectfully submitted, 

Paul Mundy, Chairman 





Brother G. Lucian, F.S.C., formerly of La Salle College, died 
at Ammendale Normal Institute, Beltsville, Maryland, February 4. 






As we go to press we learn that Dennis McGenty died of a heart 
attack in New York City. No other details are available. 
Requiescant in pace. 
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The Institute for Social Gerontology, University of Michigan, an- 
nounces the publication of a series of five syllabi in Social Gerontology, 
edited by Dr. Irving L. Webber, University of Florida. Each syllabus con- 
sists of a course outline and annotated bibliography of scientific literature 
in the field of aging designed for the use of college and university faculty 
interested in or preparing to offer courses in social gerontology. 

The syllabi and their authors are: 1. The Economics of an Aging 
Population — Walter H. Franke and Richard C. Wilcock, University of 
Illinois. 2. The Psychological Aspects of Aging — Raymond G. Kuhlen, 
Syracuse University, and Woodrow W. Morris, State University of Iowa. 
3. The Sociology of Aging and the Aged — Irving L. Webber, University 
of Florida, and Gordon F. Streib, Cornell University. 4. Social Welfare 
and the Aged — Gordon J. Aldridge, Michigan State University, and 
Fedele S. Fauri, University of Michigan. 5. An Interdisciplinary Course 
in Social Gerontology — Bernice Neugarten and Robert J. Havighurst, 
University of Chicago, and Claire F. Ryder, M.D., U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. 

Single copies are available on request of a charge of fifteen cents each 
or fifty cents for the set to cover costs of postage and handling. Address 
requests to the Institute for Social Gerontology, University of Michigan, 
1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The 80th birthday of Kurt Goldstein, last November 6, is celebrated 
in the Spring, 1959, issue of the Journal of Individual Psychology. This 
special issue includes an autobiographical statement by Goldstein, and 
among other papers: “Kurt Goldstein and the Notion of Words” — R. 
Jakobson, Harvard University; “Critique of Self-Actualization. I. Some 
Dangers of Being-Cognition” — A. H. Maslow, Brandeis University; “The 
Significance of Kurt Goldstein for Philosophy of Religion” — Paul Tillich, 
Harvard University. This issue will also contain a large portrait of Gold- 
stein, and his bibliography from 1936-1958, compiled by Joseph Meiers, 
M.D., and Norbett L. Mintz. 

The pre-publication price of the Goldstein issue is $1.75, a 30% re- 
duction from the regular price of $2.50. Those wishing to avail themselves 
of this offer, are asked to send their checks now to: Journal of Individual 
Psychology, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE ACSS, 1958 


Eee EN ae ay ene Re eee ke cr ree ny ener erro a eeaeeen 519.39 
Ehoome Troi CUR, BUDSCKINTIONG, ClL. « occ... a5-ciccsnccnccsseccccececsssccncccccssscese 4029.32 
$4548.71 
SRIPer enna ERMINE O°) RRUNE MINN pak ncyecvesecncpeomsovsnenceeeenspe 2812.83 
Oct., 1957 — 827.25 
Dec., 1957 — 521.22 
Mar., 1958 — 721.86 
June, 1958 — 742.50 
$2812.83 
Office supplies and expenses ...................-cc--scccsssccseensee 1433.20 
be ge TE TOES 2 {Rn ee ee 50.00 
TSS ene TT 1) REN pene a de oa ee cee ene 257.50 
SER Sesac enn ONIN UAT 0 Sooo eS eas SadinecuadeBuake 50.00 
oy et Ee Go toe LE fo: (1 ie ne 50.00 
De ae. | ac nee eee eee ee 100.00 
$4753.53 
SD ESACEL THRRUINAIO ~ AR NRNMRNN AIRES) 5 os So aces ca nan one ases ws cases 204.82 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT OF THE ACSS, 1958 
December 1957 December 1958 


Constituent members 392 393 
Student members 110 84 
Institutional members 46 26 


In December, 1957 there were 425 subscribers to THE ACSR as com- 
pared with 409 subscribers in December, 1958. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Francis B. Emerick, C.S.V. 


Other Committee reports will appear in the next issue of the Review. 
















| BOOK REVIEWS | 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


The Catholic Marriage Manual. By George A. Kelly, New York: 

Random House, 1958. Pp. vii+240. $4.95. 

Cardinal Spellman in his foreword to The Catholic Marriage 
Manual points out that in the United States there are many dia- 
bolical forces at work which aim to undermine the American 
family. The New York Cardinal states as a principle that “when 
Christian family life flourishes, the civilized world benefits.” 
From this principle it follows that the wise counsel of Holy 
Mother Church must be used to implement the findings of human 
science if American mothers and fathers are to comprehend the 
deepest meaning of their calling. The Catholic Marriage Manual 
attempts to realize this objective by presenting the beauty of 
sacramental marriage, as well as demonstrating the practical 
steps which Christian couples may employ as they endeavor to 
perfect their own marital union and fulfill the requirements of 
Catholic parenthood. 


Father George Kelly, Director of the Family Life Bureau of 
the Archdiocese of New York, has written an inspirational 
manual. His style is clear, moving, and most comprehensible 
to the general reader. Avoiding the jargon of the professional 
practitioner in the field of marriage relations, he nevertheless 
refers to research studies for those readers who wish to examine 
the evidence. The suggested reading list is excellent. 


The Catholic Marriage Manual covers every aspect of mar- 
riage — the spiritual and emotional as well as the physical. 
Chapter seven entitled “Danger Signs in Marriage” discusses 
such questions as why symptoms of trouble should be eliminated 
early in your marriage; the nagging wife; what growing care- 
lessness of personal appearance really means; why sex relations 
should improve with age; the danger of gambling to excess. 
Practical realistic advice is given on in-law trouble, money ques- 
tions, alcoholism, problems of parenthood — in fact all of the 
daily human difficulties of modern marriage. A unique contribu- 
tion is made in chapters 12 and 13 wherein counsel is given to 
married couples in their late forties and early fifties. 

The Catholic Marriage Manual is a notable addition to the 
Catholic book shelf which now includes such works as Dr. 
Clemens’ Marriage and Family, Bro. Gerald Schnepp’s To God 
Through Marriage, and Rev. John Thomas’ The American Cath- 
olic Family. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 
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Readings in Sociology. By Gordon C. Zahn. Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. xiii+300. $2.25. 


Academicians might find in the rash of new textbooks a 
basic clue to the frequently lamented lacunae in the American 
educational system. The number of new introductory textbooks 
in sociology is a case in point. Many have no more raison d’etre 
than an added chapter or sparse changes in statistical entries; 
others are but a preface to the introduction to the field and con- 
tain so many prolegomena, so much of the relationship of so- 
ciology to impinging sciences, that the books fail to present to 
the student sociology as the systematic study of human relations. 

For such reasons it is heartening to sense in the selectivity 
of Zahn’s Readings in Sociology both the well-defined frame of 
reference (the study of human beings in meaningful, purpose- 
serving, reciprocal interaction) and the corollary concepts which 
identify sociology’s scientific extensions. In addition the read- 
ings evidence that “accepted canons of competent scholarship” 
are quite in accord with the Catholic value system, that sociology 
has proximate relationship to but is not synonymous with social 
ethics, that “the life of Christ must ever be alert to express itself 
in new ideas, new concepts, new social forms or institutions 
which will enable it to shine forth in the full and rich meaning 
it has for men of every era” (p. 34). 

Most reviews immediately follow the book’s publication. This 
reviewer determined to test the book in a class of mainly “Cath- 
olic students of Introductory Sociology” using lecture-discussion 
(high incidence) technique based on the Zahn Readings which 
formed the starting point of each discussion. The experience 
brings into serious question the need for a “standard” sociology 
textbook, and highlights the value of the Readings approach 
in forcing the student into interpretative patterns of thought. 
The method presupposes that those sociological principles about 
which there is common consensus will be defined and clarified 
by the instructor and that the student will have access to and 
read a broad listing of introductory “texts” and/or first-level 
analyses. 


Because “Catholic Social Thought” is peripheral to the so- 
ciological frame of reference it would seem that Section V of 
Zahn’s Readings might more fitly be the first part of another 
book in the College Reading Series. Of special interest, too, to 
the Catholic student of even introductory sociology would be 
readings on the important concept of “social control.” Included 
in such selected readings should be dimensions of the question of 
population. Catholic students in particular need to sense aware- 
ness of structural and functional aspects of “demography” and 
“ecology” at work in today’s society, and to contribute their 
specific intellectual competencies to the resolution of human 
problems. 

SISTER MARY AQUINICE, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
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Basic Sociology. Revised edition. By E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. viiit+488. $4.75. 


A careful comparison with the original 1952 edition indicates 
that this text has been quite thoroughly revised. Practically 
every page gives evidence of rewriting. Sometimes this is in 
the direction of recasting a statement to make it more scientific 
in scope: sometimes it is the rearrangement of topics within a 
chapter for more logical presentation; and sometimes it is to 
bring facts or theories up to date. There is, for instance, a wel- 
come clarification of the idea of “Catholic sociology ;’’ more at- 
tention given to the concepts of culture; the deletion of some of 
the less important theorists in favor of others more recently 
prominent. However, the additional pages devoted to the gen- 
eral structure and dogma of the Catholic Church seem rather 
out of place in this text. First of all, they are written apparently 
with the “outsider” in mind, and yet the text itself seems to be 
aimed at Catholic college students; and secondly, an introductory 
sociology text hardly appears to be the context for informing 
a — of the contents of the Six Commandments of the 

urch. 


The amount of space given to theorists and theories, which 
Miss Ross seeks to justify in her introduction, make for the 
same dryness of style as in the original. Any instructor, how- 
ever, who has used the 1952 edition with satisfaction, will no 
doubt find the revised edition even more satisfactory, since ques- 
tions and bibliographies have also been brought up to date, and 
even the typography has been improved. 

MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


Contemporary Sociology. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. xii+1209. $12.00. 


Inventories of the state of disciplinary development appear 
to be undertaken more frequently in sociology than in most other 
areas. The present example, bulkier than any of its predeces- 
sors, surveys sociological effort field by field in the United States 
and country by country throughout the rest of the world. It 
includes the contributions of fifty-six specialists and is subject 
to the standard criticism that these differ markedly in quality 
and approach. But its very size, if nothing else, would suggest 
that it is time to inquire if this conception of a general disci- 
plinary inventory is not outmoded. 

The question persists, even if one takes account of the editor’s 
selection of collaborators with relatively harmonious points of 
view — a maverick or two excepted — and his designation as 
“Framework” of Zimmerman’s provocative first chapter on con- 
temporary trends at home and abroad, and as “Some Critical 
Comments” of Sorokin’s concluding familiar blast against 
physicalist and mechanistic schools. 
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In between, chapters may be characterized variously as ex- 
positions of research fields, summaries of recent trends, con- 
ceptual reviews, critiques of recent research, outlines of sources 
of data, surveys of course offerings and textbooks. Overlapping 
is too frequent, disproportionate space is given to some items, 
e.g., sociodrama. Readers of this journal will be especially in- 
terested to find a chapter by its editor on “Sociology and Ameri- 
can Catholics” which is in part an interpretive history of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society. Without prejudice to 
others, this reviewer would single out as most rewarding the 
chapters by Hanson on institutions, Zimmerman on the family, 
Wolff on social control, Tiryakian on methodology, Koenig on 
criminology, Theodorson on human ecology and geography, 
Lenski on stratification, Hunt on sociology of religion, McKin- 
ney and Loomis on typology, and Francis on statistics. 

Chapters in the section on “trends Abroad” convey impres- 
sions of the sharp differences between developments in the 
United States and Canada and those elsewhere; they also indi- 
cate the pervasive influence of American sociology since World 
War II, in spite of the persistence of armchair theorizing in 
numerous places. K6nig’s chapter on sociology in Germany 
seems outstanding. Not least interesting and useful, however, 
are chapters on countries where sociology cannot be said to have 
very deep roots in national academic traditions, as in Spain, 
Italy, and India. The editor of the volume has himself compiled 
three chapters on Russia, the Ukraine, and satellite Europe. 

Critical impulses of readers will be aroused by the exasperat- 
ing frequency of typographical errors seemingly characteristic 
of the publishing firm and by the lack of a subject index which 
would make this volume appreciably more useful. The annotated 
bibliographies appended to each chapter should be found very 
helpful, however, and in some cases the notes accompanying the 
chapters are especially complete. Teachers and students alike 
will need to consult the book for the surveys it provides. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Some Applications of Behavioral Research. Edited by Rensis 
Likert and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. Paris: Unesco, 1957. Pp. 
333. Paper, $3.25. 


Recent years have witnessed the creation of certain new 
“good” words. One of the most popular is “human relations.” 
No one is entirely clear as to the meaning of this term but it 
can be used to arouse favorable attitudes. Another, and a more 
recent term is “behavioral,” especially when it is used in con- 
junction with the term “research.” Now there are specific mean- 
ings for the term “behavioral” but there is also a non-specific, 
attitudinal meaning which is rapidly becoming popular. It seems 
to be replacing sociological and to be adding an interdisciplinary 
flavor which cannot be conveyed by the older terminology. Fre- 
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quently however, behind the newer terminology lies the same 
old material. Call it what you will. 

This volume contains excellent surveys of materials in several 
areas. Yet it is curiously disappointing. It fails to meet the 
expectations engendered by its title (although one is unable to 
understand clearly why they are engendered). One wonders at 
the end of 333 pages exactly what over-all intention or objective 
furnished the basis for its formulation. To be frank, one won- 
ders whether any general objective was intended or achieved. 

It appears from the first chapter that behavioral research 
is no more or less than the survey approach which is not nearly 
so glamorous as the newer “behavioral research.” In this chap- 
ter, Rensis Likert calls for more behavioral research and sug- 
gests various ways in which survey data can be useful. Briefly, 
the more information we have, the better our solutions to our 
problems. 

The survey emphasis is not continued, however, in subse- 
quent chapters. The sections concerning administrative leader- 
ship and the training of leaders are good surveys of the litera- 
ture but not better than those which have previously appeared. 
Subsequent chapters concerning human factors in research ad- 
ministration, training foreign nationals, and various aspects of 
marketing research are all good surveys of the areas dealt with 
but their connection with the title of the work is frequently 
tenuous. A better title might well be — The Reports of the 
Meetings of the Foundation for Research in Human Behavior. 
This, in fact, is what the separate reports relate. 

The book cannot be recommended as a text or as an organized 
approach to the application of behavioral research. The separate 
chapters (or articles) can, however, be highly recommended as 
up-to-date surveys of the materials of areas related to the con- 
cerns of the “behavioral sciences.” 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


From Generation to Generation: Age Groups and Social Struc- 
ture. By S. N. Eisenstadt. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1956. Pp. 357. $6.00. 

The manner in which different societies assure their con- 
tinuity from generation to generation is one of the most im- 
portant subjects in sociology. In this study, the author analyzes 
age groups and youth movements to ascertain whether it is pos- 
sible to specify the social conditions under which they arise or 
the types of societies in which they occur. The thesis is that the 
existence of these groups is not fortuitous or random, and that 
they arise and exist only under very specific social conditions. 

Comparative analytical data are presented about various 
groups from a great number of societies — primitive, historical, 
and modern. Detailed evidence from the United States, England, 
Germany, Russia, Israel, and other societies is presented. Age 
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groups of primitive and historical societies are compared with 
those of modern societies. Attention is given to the effects of 
different types of economic and political organizations on the 
structure and functioning of age and youth groups. 

Much has yet to be done to describe or account for all the 
great variety of phenomena of age and youth groups, but the 
analysis provided in this study will serve as a useful beginning. 
The great importance of age relations in all societies, and of 
age groups in all universalistic societies, is clearly seen in the 
fact that in the smooth transmission of the social heritage, vari- 
ous attempts at change and discontinuity are principally, if not 
entirely, effected through them. 

Research material is also included concerning those youth 
groups which, instead of transmitting the wholesome social heri- 
tage, become the cause for social disorganization — delinquent 
juvenile gangs and various revolutionary youth movements. In 
general, this is an interesting and challenging study. 

EDWARD A. HUTH 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, O. 


Live and Let Live: The Moral of the Wolfenden Report. By 
Eustace Chesser. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1958. Pp. 126. $4.75. 


It was not surprising that the release of the Report of the 
Committee on Homosexual Offences and Prostitution (The 
Wolfenden Report) in England last year aroused considerable 
controversy. A review of past attempts to formulate workable 
legal controls covering sexual deviations suggests that the legis- 
lator’s task in this area is not an easy one. The major legal 
changes proposed by the Report were as follows. First, the crim- 
inal law should not apply to either homosexual or heterosexual 
offenses between consenting adults of either sex when performed 
in private. It further recommended that the age of consent 
should be fixed at twenty-one. Finally, it proposed a system of 
progressively higher penalties for soliciting in the streets. 

Because he felt that some of the public reactions to the Report 
indicated lack of knowledge concerning the facts and problems 
involved, Dr. Chesser prepared this rather popular review of 
what history and current medical opinion tell us about these de- 
viations. Considering the growing importance of such problems, 
it appears all the more unfortunate that, as this review suggests, 
we possess far too little reliable data concerning either their 
history or their social, biological, and psychic sources. Although 
Dr. Chesser advances a psychoanalytical interpretation of some 
phenomena that many may find highly questionable, he has well 
indicated the stubborn complexity of the problems faced by the 
Committee in preparing the Report. JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
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The Suburban Community. Edited by William Dobriner. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. Pp. xxviii+416. $6.50. 

It is convenient to have this reader in an aspect of urban 
sociology which in spite of its obvious importance has received 
only limited treatment in textbooks. The sheer proliferation of 
suburbs is challenge enough to warrant a book of this kind. 

Perhaps the strongest impressions to be obtained from the 
materials gathered together are, in Wendell Bell’s words, “that 
the congested city was simply a form which large-scale society 
took at a given time at a particular level of technology, and that 
present day technology and that of tomorrow increasingly allow 
an even larger scale of society but in a new decentralized form 
of population distribution. If this is true, the suburban shift is 
not a ‘return’ to anything, but merely a continuation of a long- 
time trend in industrial societies: the increasing scale of organ- 
ization and increasing bureaucratization” (p. 242). David Ries- 
man nevertheless sees the suburbs “as signifying, in their famil- 
ism and search for community, a tacit revolt against the indus- 
trial order” which he also detects in attitudes toward work (p. 
375), and he finds in the suburbs a tendency to lose “the human 
differentiations which have made great cities in the past the 
centers of rapid intellectual and cultural advance” (p. 386) ; he 
has titled his contribution “The Suburban Sadness.” 


Not surprisingly, Riesman’s is the most provocative of the 
twenty-four chapters. The best documented — but also the most 
repetitive — reports research on ecological problems. Among 
omissions, one notes the absence of analyses of religion in the 
suburbs. The editor has attempted to arrange the available ma- 
terial in a balanced manner; given the limited range of reported 
research, the articles reprinted have been well selected. The 
third of the content which is published for the first time seems 
somewhat inferior, however. Numerous deficiencies in technical 
apparatus or typographical errors reveal slips in editorial work 
and proof-reading. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Work in the Lives of Married Women. Proceedings of a Confer- 
ence on Womanpower, October 20-25, 1957. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xii+220. $4.75. 

The National Manpower Council, established at Columbia 
University under a Ford Foundation grant in 1951, presents 
here the report of the seventh conference it arranged. Eight well 
prepared addresses and papers are printed, as delivered at the 
conference, together with a summary of the discussions which 
took place at about six of them. 


It is, of course, apropos that women, as actual and potential 
members of the labor force, should have special attention, espe- 
cially as one of the findings of the conference at the concluding 
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session was that there would be a continuation of recent trends 
in women’s employment (p. 206). Over three-tenths of the mar- 
ried women of our country who were living with their husbands 
were in the labor force in 1957. Some of these women have small 
children, others are young middle-aged or older whose talent- 
utilization gives no possible cause for adverse criticism. Married 
women workers have exceeded single ones in recent years because 
capitalistic culture is increasingly making use of women in the 
labor force, and because most women marry at an early age. 
In 1937, of the total of 21,524,000 women in the labor force 
(working or unemployed but looking for work) there were 
11,529,000 married women workers compared with 5,378,000 
women who were single and 4,617,000 who were widowed, di- 
vorced, or living apart from their husbands. 

Although few actual pieces of research were referred to, and 
too many generalizations were made, it seems to be a fact that 
married women are chiefly working for constructive purposes: 
to purchase durable consumers’ goods; to build up future eco- 
nomic security because of the extension of social security cover- 
age, and participation in other insurance plans; to improve their 
outlook on life and hence the general family morale. Research 
by the Gluecks’ (Mental Hygiene, XLI, 3, 1957, pp. 327ff.) was 
cited to show that juvenile delinquency might be much higher 
in families where the mother stayed at home but exercised poor 
supervision over her children than where adequate care was 
arranged for the children during their mother’s absence at work. 
The conferees seemed to be well aware that very much more 
scientific research is needed before adequate appraisals of the 
situation can be made and adequate safeguards proposed for the 
future. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Twenty Thousand Nurses Tell Their Story. By Everett G. 
Hughes, Helen MacGill Hughes, Irwin Deutscher. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. xi+280. $5.75. 
The student of the sociology of professions owes much of his 

knowledge to research in the field of medicine. Twenty Thousand 

Nurses Tell Their Story highlights current material from the 

nursing side of the medical team. 

The studies considered represent a five year research program 
approved by the Amercan Nurses Association in 1950. The re- 
search covered every angle of the nursing profession; institu- 
tional and private, large and small hospitals, rural and urban 
areas in all parts of the United States. The profession was 
studied from the viewpoint of the doctor, the patient, and the 
nurse herself. 

The Master Plan was either lacking in definitiveness or not 
closely followed for the studies vary “not only in quality but in their 
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general applicability and the reliability and the validity of their 
conclusions” (p. 18). As a result much of the data is not com- 
parable from one study to another. 

The material is presented interestingly by the authors and 
the chapters on role relationships among the various hospital 
personnel are suggestive. One is led to believe that personnel 
managers would find a fertile field in hospitals. 

The presentation provides many excellent insights although 
some of them are open to challenge: for example, the authors’ 
designation of nurses as a minority. The data hardly substan- 
tiates this classification. 

The variety of material and methods of presentation make 
this a stimulating volume for those interested in nursing; help- 
ful for counselors, interesting to nurses themselves, and insight- 
ful for the social scientist. 

SISTER MARY CHRISTOPHER, R.S.M. 
Salve Regina College, Newport, R.I. 


The Fertility of American Women. By Wilson H. Grabill, Clyde 
V. Kiser, Pascal K. Whelpton. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xvit+448. $9.50. 

This census monograph is about human fertility in the United 
States, based mainly on census data, particularly on those of 
1910, 1940 and 1950. It also deals with trends in reproduction 
since Colonial times; with past and present variations in fer- 
tility rates such as geographic and urban-rural residence, color, 
nativity, and age, and a variety of indicators of socio-economic 
status, such as occupation, education, income, and monthly rental 
value of the home. 

The value of this book, subsidized by the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Russell Sage Foundation, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Census, lies in the fact that it combines, 
condenses, summarizes and interprets all significant census and 
non-census research on fertility. Consequently, an over-all view 
is achieved which enables the trained person to perceive trends, 
changes, and significant digressions in fertility. 

“In countries where death rates are low and migration to 
and from the country is not an important factor, variations in 
fertility are likely to be the major cause of variations in future 
population size and composition.” In this statement lies the 
primary value of the book: it gives us a more complete knowl- 
edge of expected variation in fertility. 

The Fertility of American Women, even with its admitted 
limitations, is a must on any demographer’s reading list and a 
wonderfully plump source of information and data. 

C. S. MIHANOVICH 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
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The Southern Heritage. By James McBride Dabbs. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. iv+273. $4.00. 


For social scientists as well as non-experts in human rela- 
tions who are living outside the South, this account of the situa- 
tion is an indispensable guide. One cannot take an adequate 
view at the confusing Southern picture unless he assesses cur- 
rent events correctly, sees them in a broad historical and en- 
vironmental context, and thus discovers the leading trends with- 
in the complex of stormy present-day happenings. Dabbs does 
precisely this: he makes us understand the South in her predica- 
ment. His book is not “objective” in the sense of colorless neu- 
trality. The author is inspired by a genuine desire for justice 
and a most vivid experience of human destiny. But in another 
way his book, better classified as a meditation, shows a high 
degree of objectivity. Dabbs is a scholar with a solid knowledge 
of history and social relations, a gifted writer who has power 
over the word, and has gained, through the impact of highly 
personal experiences and sufferings, that level of maturity which 
permits looking at phenomena and situations from a distance for 
the very reason that one has penetrated them intimately. 


The key to his approach can be found in this sentence: “The 
South developed the psychology of a folk society and the needs 
of an industrial society.” It so happened that this reviewer 
almost simultaneously came across Daniel Lerner’s “The Pass- 
ing of Traditional Society” which deals with the difficult process 
of modernization which the Middle-East is now undergoing. 
There exists a striking similarity between these two so dis- 
similar areas — the Middle-East and our South. Of course, 
contrasts and problems are far more extensive and more ex- 
treme in the Middle-Eastern world than in the South which 
after all has always been part and parcel of the whole American 
culture despite the diverse developments this region has under- 
gone. 


Dabbs, who is the president of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, is one of the so-called moderates but he is more than that 
inasmuch as he has a definite goal and knows very well toward 
which direction the changes in the South are tending. Working 
for and with the trends he is valuable for us sociologists be- 
cause he is endowed with an unusually fine sensitivity with which 
he literally feels his way into the thicket of multiple correlations 
and cumulative causation (though not in a technical sense). 
Thus he discusses the function of manners, the relations of slav- 
ery and economic-cultural characteristics, the role of ideologies, 
and, above all, the transition from “massiveness and concreteness 
of life’ to “the pathless forest of abstractions.” Dabbs also 
reminds us that the South has a “pioneering tradition” and that 
therefore we may well pin our hopes on this “pioneer spirit” 
whose other name, according to him, is love. 


Those who are planning further research in the field of de- 
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segregation, its phases and methods and respective attitude 
changes, will find Dabbs’ book a gold-mine of ideas, facts, and 
suggestions. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Negro Personality. By Bertram P. Karon. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. viii+184. $4.50. 
“T’d like to think that I’d have my problems no matter what 

I was, and sometimes I believe it. Maybe you could tell me what 

it really means to be a Negro.” Dr. Karon’s response to that 

appeal was the specific cause of this research: “Does segregation 
hurt Negroes? What is the evidence, and how good is it?” The 
larger scientific objective here has been the development of the 

Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test for measuring per- 

sonality. Much of the book is an explanation and justification 

of the test. 

The conclusion of this study is that the caste system of the 
South causes the Negro personality injury, especially a frustrat- 
ing aggression. The Northern-born Negro seems to show no 
such personality injury. The author surmises that this contrast 
is because the Southern Negro is unsure that his plight is not 
justified and that he is racially inferior. E. Franklin Frazier’s 
Black Bourgeoisie would give reason to doubt Northern Negroes 
so proof against caste frustration: 

Their feelings of inferiority and insecurity are revealed in 
their pathological struggle for status within the isolated 
Negro world and craving for recognition in the white world. 
Their escape into a world of make-believe with its sham 
“society” leaves them with a feeling of emptiness and futility 
which causes them to constantly seek an escape in new 
delusions. 


Karon doubis his conclusions will have much practical effect. 
Minds that are closed to the massive study of Myrdal will not 
be open to this tortuous documentation of a few of Myrdal’s 
footnotes. For the open-minded the necessary demoralization 
of segregation is too obvious to need such pinpointed research. 
Those reading this study with profit will largely be the research- 
minded, interested in projective methods of personality measure- 
ment. 

JOHN E. CooGAN, S.J. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, O. 


Theoretical Criminology. By George B. Vold. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. Pp. viii+334. $5.00. 

Oriented to a positivistic viewpoint on theories of crime cau- 
sation, Vold attempts in his evaluation of various theories to 
deal with the dual problem of crime as behavior and the account- 
ing for the definition by which specific behavior comes to be 
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considered as crime or non-crime. Hence he postulates that the 
current confusion of many studies arises from the inability to 
integrate the alternatives in this dichotomy and that the middle 
position of eclecticism fails to set up some order of priority 
among the factors in multiple causation. 

Starting with the traditional schools of criminology, he then 
critically examines theories on abnormalities of behavior, on 
group or culture influences, and ends wth a discussion of crim- 
inological theory in relation to research and penal practice. 

His appraisal leaves each theory an inadequate yet a possible 
one as he advances the position that there is not a generally 
satisfactory or completely adequate theory of criminal behavior 
just as there is no completely adequate theory of human be- 
havior in general. Hence, he asks researchers of the future to 
establish meaningful, functionally operative typologies, so that 
the methods and procedures applied to one type of criminal be- 
havior problem would be recognized as of only limited applica- 
bility to other problems. 

While this is a penetrating critique of current theories it con- 
tains some undesirable aspects. For example, the reader of this 
periodical will object to his demonological explanations. This re- 
viewer finds an overemphasis on the negative aspects with an 
almost total disregard of such successful measures as the emi- 
nently heralded Highfields project. Yet, on the whole, this pres- 
entation should stimulate further and more clearly delineated 


ROOMArCh. SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, §.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 


The Sociology of Knowledge. By Werner Stark. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1958. Pp. xi+356. $7.50. 


In a period during which most professors rue those bonds 
called textbooks, it is more than refreshing to have an introduc- 
tion to the sociology of knowledge that does not ensnare the 
user. Having more virtues than can be here listed, this book 
not only refuses to be skeptical about the existence of unchang- 
ing truths, which is no small achievement in this area of knowl- 
edge, but also we find that we need not choose between man and 
society. 

Going beyond that unfortunate concept of ideology, which 
seems to preoccupy those who would venture into this field, the 
author points to the social determinations which underly the 
sociology of knowledge and thereby attempts, as far as possible, 
to delineate a foundation which is not part and parcel of a par- 
ticular social perspective. The first section of the book is con- 
cerned with the subject matter of the sociology of knowledge, 
the genesis of cultural complexes insofar as it is social. Thus 
in the microsociology-macrosociology dichotomy the author opts 
for the latter. The second section of the book, “Problems of the 
Sociology of Knowledge,” the author discusses social determina- 
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tion, its basis, nature, degree, and its conquest — or going be- 
yond it. 

While the author displays wide understanding of European 
as well as American thought, this reviewer is not at all satisfied 
with his handling of American Pragmatism. He makes it too 
transitory and seems to find little more in it than a mere solu- 
tion to something of a false problem. ROBERT M. BARRY 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 


With This Ring. By Judge Louis Burke. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 280. $4.50. 


Toledo has its Judge Alexander and Los Angeles has its Judge 
Burke; both cities may be justly proud of their respective men 
in robes. In With This Ring Judge Burke has written (with the 
Gordons) a captivating account of his experiences in helping 
married couples before his court; experiences that evolved into 
his now-famous Reconciliation Agreement. This book represents, 
on the one hand, the author’s valiant attempts to salvage mar- 
riages with a little guidance, marriages that ordinarily are 
brought to court for pronouncement of a death sentence. On the 
other hand, this book represents the Judge’s crusading efforts 
to do what he could to improve a legal system sorely inadequate 
and inept. The result was the building up of an enviable Con- 
ciliation Court for a county where divorces compete numerically 
with marriages. Judge Burke’s record of salvaging 43 per cent 
out of several thousand cases is equally enviable. This may point 
to the efficacy of putting as many road-blocks as possible in the 
way of fractured marriages seeking relief from the courts. 

To the active counselor, this book will typify the manner of 
counseling under court auspices. One may speculate whether the 
directiveness, almost inherent in the office of a judge, has a con- 
ducive effect in bringing about reconciliations. Knowing how 
ineffectual contempt threats can be, and how immunity to them 
grows, one may question the longevity of such reconciliations. 
It would be interesting to know the effectiveness of directive 
counseling as between younger and older couples, the former 
of which prevailed in this book, and which are today’s greatest 
problem. At one point (p. 230) this eminent judge is forced to 
say, “I laughed then and threw off the feeling that this couple 
needed a good lecture.” 

An added attraction, not available in other books of this 
lighter vein, is Dr. Shostrom’s psychological interpretation of 
various stresses. One feels these might have been used more 
widely. Judge Burke’s “sailing directions,” detailed in the last 
chapter, would make valuable Cana or pre-Cana topics. In- 
terspersed throughout the book are various biographical experi- 
ences, intertwined with precious tenets of faith, all of which 
make this book worthwhile for the general reader. 


NESTER C. KOHUT 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Conscience on Campus. By Waldo Beach. New York: The Asso- 
ciation Press, 1958. Pp. 121. $2.50. 


For those sociologists who are concerned with the plight of 
the American college campus, Waldo Beach offers decidedly help- 
ful considerations. No platitudinizing mars this book; the con- 
siderations are of a practical nature. The author’s critical in- 
vestigation includes such campus phenomena as fragmented 
teaching and learning, cheating, the social whirl, sex standards, 
lack of concern of foreign policy, apparent unawareness of racial 
and religious prejudice, avocational indecision. All of these seem 
to arouse in the college student a crippling sense of insecurity. 

The solution to this insecurity is not to be found, the author 
demonstrates, in legalism, emotional pietism, or humanitarianism 
— in following the “Crowd,” uncontrolled Freudianism, or in 
being a “nice guy.” Rather, the solution lies in the Christian 
ethic of “love of God... and of neighbor as thyself.” This Chris- 
tian principle is applied pointedly to social contacts, romance, 
economics, politics, race — i.e., to the day-to-day experiences 
and decisions of the collegian. As developed by Beach, this Chris- 
tian point of view can give the student a solid basis for answer- 
ing the doubts and problems of college, while it forms his judg- 
ment for moral living and behavior throughout his life. 

That the author’s suggestions and “solutions” stem from 
fundamental Christianity may displease some sociologists who 
would ignore this phase of life; to this reviewer Conscience on 
Campus is the more valuable by this very fact. This book will 
prove of value to anyone whose duty brings him into contact 
with the American college student. 

PAUL E. RYAN, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


The Functional Economy: The Bases of Economic Organization. 
By Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. xi+515. $6.00. 

So many excellent textbooks on economics have appeared in 
recent years that no author can venture to bring out a new one 
without sharply differentiating his product. This is what Father 
Dempsey has done for the Catholic market. But The Functional 
Economy is not merely an economics text, nor will it be of in- 
terest only to Catholics. It is a rich and varied blend of economic 
analysis, social philosophy, and principles of social organization 
underlying the social encyclicals, by a writer who has had in- 
tensive training and long experience in teaching in each of these 
areas. 

In outlining the structure and function of the social economy 
as it is today and as it is envisioned by Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI, 
and Pius XII, Father Dempsey ranges from Aristotle to Schum- 
peter and draws upon the wisdom of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
de Lugo, Lessius, and other theologians and upon the rigorous 
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economic analysis of the classical economists and their succes- 
sors down to today. If there is a unifying theme in the wide 
variety of topics — ranging from medieval economic organiza- 
tion to the morality of usury — it is the fact of social solidarity 
presupposed in Christian social teaching and re-emphasized by 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. This basic human relation was 
obscured by Ricardo’s error in identifying suppliers of resources 
in the productive process with specific social classes and assum- 
ing that the income from production is divided purely along the 
lines of these static and sharply defined social groupings. Here 
was a natural basis for class conflict, which Marx, building on 
Ricardo, developed into a general theory of class struggle, and 
which social scientists, jurists, and legislators have unwillingly 
erected into a general social principle. 

Although admitting clashes of interest between different 
groups at different times and in various concrete situations, Fa- 
ther Dempsey demonstrates that the theory of the class struggle 
“as the eternal and decisive principle of economic life has neither 
historical nor analytical foundation” [Italics his] (p. 134). Once 
he has clarified this basic issue, to which he returns again and 
again, Father Dempsey devotes several chapters to an intensive 
discussion of reconstructing the social order through the develop- 
ment of institutions which “bind men together not according to 
the position they occupy in the labor market, but according to 
the diverse functions which they exercise in society” — in other 
words, the functional economy. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Die Lehre von der Gesellschaft. Ein Lehrbuch der Soziologie. 
Edited by Gottfried Eisermann. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 
1958. Pp. xii+451. DM 39. 

One is tempted to translate the title by using the word 
“science” of sociology; but in line with the tendency of the book 
“the doctrine” of sociology seems to be more appropriate. It is 
an extremely scholarly book on a high level of abstraction; in 
other respects it offers an encyclopedic survey — a kind of con- 
densation of textbooks to each field treated. In view of these 
characteristics Americans would never designate such a work 
a textbook. But the German sub-title “Lehrbuch” means just 
that. It is not quite conceivable for us that the plan for this 
book, as the jacket tells us, has derived directly from the needs 
and experiences of university teaching. Only a kind of sociology 
that is closely related to history and philosophy and taught only 
to — in our terms — graduate students, can use this symposium 
as a text, accompanying classroom teaching. 

The presentation begins with a “history of sociology” by 
Paul Honigsheim and the editor — an astonishing achievement 
in 65 pages of which 12 are given over to a quite comprehensive 
sketch of sociology in the United States. Birth and growth of 
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sociology are here described as embedded in the currents of 
world conceptions as they emerge from the development of 
science and of changing philosophical outlook; it is an ideal 
‘geistesgeschichtliche” introduction to sociology. Eisermann fol- 
lows with an essay on general and “pure” sociology which dis- 
cusses basic concepts and methods, quite deviant from the ap- 
proaches we are accustomed to. Eisermann uses the “thought 
model” method in working out the society pyramid, one of the 
key terms applied to the interpretation of the main phenomena 
of group structures. The next chapter is a sociology of religion 
by Honigsheim which gives a universal survey, referring to 
social data of religious significance from all over the world. His 
paper, of Max Weber-like dimensions, will become an indispens- 
able reference tool for every student of sociology of religion. 
He also contributes a section on sociology of art, music and 
literature, and together with J. Allan Beegle, of Michigan State, 
another section on rural and urban sociology. Of impressive 
breadths are the sections on economic sociology by the economist 
Friedrich Lenz, and on political sociology by Eisermann. 
Georges Gurvitch, now holding the chair of Durkheim at the 
Sorbonne, is represented with essays on the sociology of law 
and the sociology of knowledge. Here the levels of abstraction 
are so high that only scholars who master the respective fields 
can intelligently follow and profit by the author’s scholarship, 
his incisive criticism and synthetic thinking. 

For every American sociologist who is able to read Ger- 
man this “Lehrbuch” ought to be of greatest value. He will 
find inspiration for his intuitive as well as methodical thinking, 
implementation of his knowledge, and a rich source of informa- 
tion about differences in the possible approaches to a study of 
society. However, while reading these nine books dressed as 
simple chapters of one volume, one will realize that the trends 
toward more empirical research and more applied and applicable 
theory are here disregarded and excluded. Perhaps it is good 
medicine for us empiricists to be driven into a region whose 
existence many of us are on the verge of forgetting. 

The book loses much of its usefulness for lack of a table of 
contents and an index. Without these, the abundant source and 
reference material contained in the essays becomes actually un- 
available — and this as much for the German reader as for 
others. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Political Power and Social Theory: Six Studies. By Barrington 
Moore, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1958. Pp. xi+215. $4.50. 

It is a pleasure to read a book like this. First, it is written 
in good English, and not in the abominable lingo which one 
meets so often in contemporary sociological writings. Second, 
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problems are discussed in depth, on the level of meaning, and 
not on that of superficial information, often brilliant, but mean- 
ingless. Third, the author declines the deterministic conception 
of historical situations and believes them to be neither “com- 
pletely open nor completely closed; accordingly, he presents 
“ranges of alternatives” the relative costs of which may be 
computed. 

These approaches give unity to the volume which otherwise 
would consist of only loosely correlated essays. Only the first 
two essays correspond to the first part of the title, “Political 
Power;” they are devoted to the process of acquiring power 
(not only political) and to totalitarian elements in pre-indus- 
trial societies; the latter suffers under a rather vague concep- 
tion of totalitarianism. 

Most important are the two following essays, one on new 
scholasticism and the study of politics and the other on strategy 
in social sciences. In sober and telling words the author de- 
nounces “the natural history” approach to sociology and the 
formalistic exaggerations of “structural — functional analysis.” 
He believes that science which starts from observations must 
strive for the discovery of “the rational framework that under- 
lies the external world.” On the other hand, he recommends the 
historical approach to social phenomena. Like this reviewer, he 
believes in a partial revival of evolutionism, but does not sur- 
vey recent developments in sociology and anthropology which 
could substantiate this proposition. 

The last two essays, on the future of the family and con- 
formity in industrial society, lead to rather pessimistic conclu- 
sions: the family as we know it may (but must not) disappear, 
and, in industrial society, conformity may become enforceable 
by means more subtle than those used by old fashioned mon- 
archies and dictatorships, but more dangerous for the free flow 
of thought. 

Only occasionally does the author discuss the literature on 
the subjects he treats; when he does, this is well done. Only in 
one case could the present reviewer find an error. “After Weber, 
Simmel carries [abstract formalism] further,” says Dr. Moore. 
Of course, the opposite is correct: Simmel’s famous essays which 
later on formed his Soziologie appeared many years ahead of 
any work done by Weber along similar lines. 

N. 8. TIMSHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Les Caractéristiques Sociales de la Population du Grand Mont- 
réal. By Norbert Lacoste. Montréal, P.Q.: Université de 
Montréal, 1958. Pp. 267. $5.00. 

The present study is a serious contribution to the field of 
urban sociology. Based upon a comparative analysis of census 
statistics, Father Lacoste’s conclusions on Montreal are skill- 
fully interwoven with those of de Lauwe on Paris and Schmidt 
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on Seattle. In a first part Montreal is compared to other large 
urban centers in Canada and an attempt is made to relate social 
characteristics, e.g., demographic composition, family size and 
type of housing, to socio-economic functions performed by the 
city. Thus the author explains the vivid differences between 
Montreal and Quebec. He sees the rise of a new and distinct cul- 
ture in the former city. 

In a second part the ecological distribution of social phe- 
nomena within the city is analyzed extensively. Father Lacoste 
discovers interesting correlations between ethnic origin, family 
size, religion, occupation, income, housing and education. He 
points to the close link that exists between the Catholic religion, 
large families and the French culture in Quebec whereas the 
Protestant religion and small families, while important traits 
of the English speaking population, are not so intimately woven 
into their way of life. One of the most suggestive conclusions 
deals with women working outside the home. It is interesting 
to note that while women working is negatively related to family 
size, the relationship holds only for clerical workers. Factory 
work for women has no influence on family size. Obviously cul- 
tural and class factors are important here. It is regrettable 
that the author did not push his inquiries further. 

Here, concentrated in one volume, is a wealth of information 
about Montreal. It is a must for any urban sociologist interested 
in comparative analysis. The value of this book would have 
been enhanced greatly if Father Lacoste had related his findings 
to existing theory and drawn out the theoretical implications of 
his work. Nevertheless this weakness can be remedied by every 
reader for himself. The book is highly recommended for any- 
one who is familiar with French. 

RAYMOND H. POTVIN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility, Vol. V. 
Edited by P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser. New York: 
The Milbank Memorial Fund, 1958. Pp. 285. $1.00. 
Seventeen years after the field work was conducted in In- 

dianapolis we have in this fifth and final volume the concluding 

analyses of the Milbank Memorial Fund’s study of fertility. All 
the articles have been published in The Milbank Memorial Fund 

Quarterly. The sample consisted of 1,444 native white Protestant 

couples who had finished 8th grade, had been married 12-14 

years, and were residents of a large city most of the time since 

marriage. 

In this volume are nine articles by a dozen authors. Two 
articles apply scaling techniques and factor analysis to predic- 
tion of fertility. Other articles analyze the effect on fertility of 
“Attitudes Toward Restriction of Personal Freedom,” “Influ- 
ence of Siblings and Friends,” “Interest in and Liking for Chil- 
dren,” “Extra-Familial Participation of Wives,” “Fear of Child- 
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lessness, the Desire to Avoid an Only Child and Children’s De- 
sires for Siblings,” and “The Number of Children Desired at the 
Time of Marriage.” 

The last article by Whelpton and Kiser is especially im- 
portant for the sociologist not specializing in this field as it dis- 
cusses the purpose, scope and methods of the study as well as 
summarizing the chief findings. Fertility planning practices, as 
would be expected, is the most important factor affecting fer- 
tility. Aside from this factor prediction of fertility is quite low. 
There is, however, a generally closer relationship of fertility to 
broad socio-economic factors than to psychological factors. 
The Indianapolis study does represent one of the most im- 
portant large-scale studies of fertility yet undertaken despite its 
limitations, recognized by the authors, especially the fact that 
attitudes on fertility were examined only “ex post facto.” The 
study has been a spawning ground for numerous fertility studies 
- which have been able to profit by its experience. 


PAUL J. REISS 
, |Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


> The Psychodynamics of Family Life: Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Family Relationships. By Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. vii+379. $6.75. 


Within a background of twenty-five years in the practice of 
psychiatry, the author treats the subjects of mental health and 
mental illness in a sociological context, emphasizing especially 
the role of the family in the development, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of behavior disorders exhibited by any particular family 
member. “The pattern of reciprocity in family role relations, 
man to wife, father to mother, parent to child, influences in a 
fundamental way the vicissitudes of personal conflict and the 
fate of individual psychopathological symptoms” (p. 103). Nu- 
merous case-histories presented throughout Dr. Ackerman’s 
V. |book illustrate this central theme. 

x: It is the middle class, white, urban families which most fre- 
quently need and/or request the services of the psychiatrist, 
n- kccording to Dr. Ackerman (p. 111). Inasmuch as this category 
ng pf persons constitutes the largest segment of our population and 
\llin view of its unique susceptibility to the stresses of modern 
nd \irban living — psychological isolation, conflicting values, the 
nt tompetitive struggle for social mobility, and the pressure to con- 
14 formity — this trend is not at all surprising. The ar. sor of 
1ce kecurity should be the family, but today’s family at best achieves 
h precarious success, and often it fails. Is it any wonder, then, 
wothat so many of our people succumb to mental illness — are 
lic- hither never able to attain mental health or find it difficult to 
of preserve once they possess it? “Where the link of individual and 
flu-family identity is weak and deformed and the foundation of 
hil-felf-esteem is injured, there is fertile ground for a severe form 
ild-pf [mental and behavioral disorder]” (p. 342). 
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The Psychodynamics of Family Life is divided into three 
main sections headed “Theoretical Aspects,” “Clinical Aspects,” 
and “Therapeutic Aspects.” The first defines such concepts as 
personality, social role, the homeostatis of behavior, family 
identity, stability and breakdown, with special emphasis on 
Freudian theory. A variety of mental problems found in chil- 
dren, adolescents, and married adults are discussed in the second 
section along with some special techniques for diagnosing them. 
Certain therapeutic methods are considered in the third section, 
all of them stressing the currently popular multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to the “problem family” as an integral unit. There is a 
plea for greater cooperation between clinicians and researchers 
in the field of psychiatry. 

Dr. Ackerman’s book is challenging in the sense of being 
comprehensive and suggestive of many new hypotheses concern- 
ing the relationship between family dynamics and mental ill- 
ness, redundancy being its principal shortcoming. 

Mary Jo HUTH 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. By F. Ivan Nye. 

Hee York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xii+168. 

95. 

Opponents of the statistical approach will not like Nye’s 
Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior with its weighted 
scales and chi square tests. It will, nevertheless, please those 
who hold that statistical analyses are necessary for tempering 
undisciplined speculation regarding delinquency and other social 
problems. 

The Sociological Research Laboratory of the State College 
of Washington was invited by a citizens’ committee representing 
three small communities (10,000 to 30,000 pop.) to make a study 
that would be helpful in planning a program to combat juvenile 
delinquency. This help involved the testing of control theories 
(assumptions) upon which plans were to be based. The regular 
school population was studied by means of schedule interviews. 
Students were divided into two groups, (1) “the most delin- 
quent” and (2) “the least delinquent,” on the basis of weighted 
replies to questions on non-conforming behavior. This avoided 
the old false dichotomy of “delinquent” and ‘“non-delinquent.” 
Assurances of anonymity and explanations of the purpose of the 
study were probably sufficient to insure considerable validity. 

Part of the schedule dealt with family conditions and rela- 
tionships. Analysis was made by setting up chi square tables 
that contrasted the “most delinquent” and the “least delinquent” 
on the incidence of specific social factors in their family back- 
grounds. Some popular beliefs and control theories were con- 
firmed. Others were not. No support was found for the belief 
that the only child is a problem child. While delinquency was 
less among boys from small families, for girls family size was 
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not significant. The broken home, moreover, showed a less than 
expected relation to delinquency. 

This book is too precise for general readers, for lower level 
college students, and for old line sociologists who prefer specu- 


a unhampered by empirical data. In short, it is a high grade 
study. 


JAMES E. MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 4, Ill. 


The Gang, A Study in Adolescent Behavior. By Herbert A. 
Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. Pp. xv+231. $6.00. 


As a further indication that criminology is experiencing re- 
newed vigor through integration with behavioral science con- 
cepts and theory, The Gang does not merely add new data or 
segmental emphases, but concentrates on the basic questions: 
why adolescent crises, ganging, and delinquency. Like Cohen’s 
recent volume, Delinquent Boys, the present authors break away 
from naive dependence on the works of Thrasher, Shaw, et al. 
An extensive cross-cultural survey of a variety of preliterate 
cultures suggests the hypothesis: when a society does not make 
adequate preparation (e.g., by rites of passage) for the induction 
of its adolescents to adult status, equivalent forms of behavior 
arise spontaneously among youth to provide satisfaction of their 
needs-dispositions. The lack of provisions for adolescents in our 
society is portrayed as engendering much of the confusion and 
conflict which permeates modern youth. Part III gives an in- 
cisive analysis of “youth and the spirit of our times” by clearly 
delineating the increasing quantity, brutality, and organization 
of gang delinquency within the framework of youthful anxiety, 
conformity, alienation, and the power struggle (Adler) in their 
fiction of “becoming a man.” The concluding chapters boldly 
illustrate this finely balanced, complex power struggle in a 
specific New York gang, the Pirates (most, presumably, from 


Catholic families) and suggest remedies, such as voting for 
tighteen-year olds. 


This short (and over-priced) volume strongly recommends 
itself for all who teach or work in this field. No superficial re- 
liance on older ecological methods appears and the truly sys- 
tematic organization of personalities in role matrices are readily 
understandable in their real situations. This avoidance of ob- 
fuscating sophistication and banal platitudes adds such merit 
that the “lightness” of certain chapters, e.g., on the automobile, 
and the few inconsistencies, e.g., in protesting against Cohen’s 
short-run-hedonism hypothesis, do not mar the positive challenge 
offered. One who does not read volumes like The Gang will soon 
fnd his thinking and teaching of delinquency “dated.” 


DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Minorities in the New World. By Charles Wagley and Marvin 
Harris. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xvi+320. $6.00. 

The authors present six case studies on the Indians in Brazil 
and Mexico, the Negro in Martinique and the United States, the 
French Canadians, and the Jews in the United States. These 
studies are based on Unesco reports which provided detailed 
accounts of the historical conditions which have affected minor- 
ity groups in contrasting settings, the varying policies and 
methods followed by different peoples in attempting to solve 
their minority problems, and the contemporary situation of sev- 
eral types of minority groups. 

By applying the comparative approach of social anthropol- 
ogy, the authors conclude that French Canadians and Jews in 
the United States began their careers on a much better adaptive 
footing than the groups of American Indian or African origin, 
and hence will probably be able to maintain, and even to im- 
prove, their relatively favorable positions. Of all the groups 
studied, the Brazilian Indian minorities began their career espe- 
cially handicapped by their own cultural heritage. The cultural 
equipment of the Indians of Mexico at the time of their conquest 
provided a much more satisfactory basis for adaptive response 
to their minority status. Both the minority groups of African 
origin emerged from slave status with little of their original 
African heritage left intact and, consequently, have been sub- 
jected to numerous severe discriminatory practices. 

The book is a timely and highly competent digest of the latest 
research on some typical minority problems in the Americas. 
The yet unsolved problem is how to regulate the conflict arising 
out of different social and cultural groups, while allowing them 
the freedom to struggle for equal rights and privileges in our 


democratic systems. Joun J. O'CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Race: Individual and Collective Behavior. Edited by Edgar T. 
Thompson and Everett C. Hughes. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1958. Pp. x+619. $7.50. 

Here is a new volume in the series “Readers in the Social 
Sciences.” Thanks to its most eminent editors it succeeds it 
what it intends, that is, “to gain perspective,” so needed in ou! 
country where “race” is so frequently associated only with Ne 
gro-White relations. The authors define the race problem a 
“the problem of understanding and dealing with . . . the idea od 
race.” Accordingly, they take the term in the broadest sens 


and with their reading selections cover situations we are usuall} 


not thinking of when speaking of race; e.g., social stratification 
ecology of race relations (among others, migration, symbiosis 
and economic conditions), a world-wide regional survey of rat 
relations, and political situations. In this flexible framework wi 
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find excerpts from books and articles which scarcely anyone 
would discover by himself. It is certainly laudable that many 
important pieces are published unabridged. The 44 pages of 
bibliography are highly valuable, and would be even more so if 
not classified in line with the plan of this book; it will be rather 
cumbersome and difficult to detect material one needs in this list. 
However, as a whole this book of readings is excellent. 

In view of such a high-caliber work one may raise the basic 
question about the value of such “readers.” True, a reader such 
as this should be in every library. One may also consult it when 
starting some research in the area; there may be other minor 
values. But beyond that? The Introduction from which we 
quoted gives us the right perspective. Yet an article containing 
this idea and an outline of the various approaches to a study of 
race would have sufficed; no book would be needed. In summary, 
this reviewer suggests that publishers should bring out readers 
only after careful examination of each field. We are on the way 
to making a fad out of a very productive idea. 


: RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Changing Images of America, A Study of Indian Students’ Per- 


ceptions. By George V. Coelho. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1958. Pp. 145. $3.50. 


Among various exchange programs, a one-year program for 
foreign students is inappropriate from both personal and cul- 
tural points of view. This is a practical conclusion drawn by 
George V. Coelho in his careful study of sixty Indian students. 
His research was specifically made on four groups of Indian 
students who had stayed in the United States during different 
periods of time and whose images of both host and home cul- 
tures were not the same. Each of the subjects was asked to pre- 
pare a short talk on Indo-American relations addressed to an 
“imagined audience,” which was followed by a systematic inter- 
view with special regard to reference groups. The newly arrived 
students see themselves as missionaries with a task to tell the 
truth, but in the author’s study, they will soon learn a more 
complex situation, which sometimes seems to be a disillusion- 
ment. Ultimately, however, they will work out a stable way of 
life in America involving themselves more in personal and social 
relations with American people. This is not simply for them to 
forget their home culture, but is “the re-centering of the Indian 
student’s national sentiments and loyalties based on a broadened 
and differentiated perception of his home culture” (p. 105). 

Coelho’s study is extremely interesting, especially as a study 
of cross-cultural adjustment, which can be approached by var- 
ious ways; the “reference group” approach proved to be very 
fruitful. In this connection one looks forward to comparisons of 
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the present study with studies using other approaches. This 
study is not extensive but rather intensive, and should be evalu- 
ated as such. 

AGNES MASAKO ITO 
The Catholic University of Nagoya, Nagoya, Japan. 


Eighty Puerto Rican Families in New York City. By Beatrice 
Bishop Berle, M.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. Pp. xiii+331. $4.75. 


Environmental medicine is an attempt through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the medical and social sciences’ to gain a complete 
picture of the health of a chosen community. Assuming that 
there is a constant interplay between health and the socio-cul- 
tural factors that affect peoples’ lives physicians and social 
scientists focus the best techniques of their respective disciplines 
not simply on the same neighborhood but precisely upon the 
same families. 

In this scientific project under the direction of Dr. Berle, 
financed by Mount Sinai Hospital and Columbia University, a 
medical clinic was established in an underprivileged area of 
Puerto Rican immigrants to New York City. At this clinic, 
treatment was given for minor complaints at little or no cost. 
This initial contact was then followed up by an offer to give 
needed medical care to the patient’s entire family. Along with 
this intrusion into the family by the physician went the social 
anthropologists who gathered as much information as possible 
about the whole life of the family by interviewing, participant- 
observing and other methods. Thus each household became the 
meeting ground in the effort to relate sickness and disease to 
the home environment in which they occurred. This combined 
evaluation in situ for the purposes of the project was confined 
to the four hundred and twenty individuals that made up the 
eighty families. Most of the contacts were made through the 
medical clinic but the anthropologists’ acquaintance with others 
through “follow-ups” in turn led to referral to the clinic. 

It is hoped that this pioneer research project will inspire 
physicians to take greater interest in understanding the social 
environment of the patients who come to them. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Desegregation: Some Propositions and Research Suggestions. 
By Edward A. Suchman, John P. Dean, Robin M. Williams, 
Jr. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
1958. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

The historic decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
May 17, 1954 has placed a heavy burden on the behavioral 
sciences to implement the drastic social process of desegregation 
spurred to accelerated action. The monograph, made possible by 
a Ford Foundation grant, is in answer to this demand. It sum- 
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marizes existing scientific knowledge relevant to desegregation 
and suggests much needed further research projects. 

Assuming that educational change in the South provides an 
excellent testing ground for existing theories and practice, prop- 
ositions are listed under six general headings. Each statement 
is well documented, and implications for desegregation offered. 

To enable translation of current findings into operational 
hypotheses, and to fill in present wide gaps of ignorance, promis- 
ing research possibilities are presented. The authors utilize a 
previous report prepared by Cornell Studies in Intergroup Re- 
lations to fill this section of the monograph. Among various sug- 
gested techniques of implementation, situational analysis is 
singled out as the most challenging, most difficult, and most 
promising. The authors surmise that most researchers will by- 
pass this implementation in favor of “action research” as the 
more attractive, exercised in a study of legislative and other 
authoritarian controls in the desegregation process. 

To sum up, the monograph offers an excellently compiled 
summary of existing knowledge, a stimulant to further needed 
research, and a “general guide” to the social scientist contem- 
plating research or to the professional practitioner interested in 
desegregation activities. 

HERBERT F. LEIEs, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


This Is Communist Hungary. Edited by Robert Delaney. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1958. Pp. xxviii+260. 
$4.50. 

The story of Hungary lives wherever heroism and faith are 
revered. Those who wish a more detailed insight into the events 
that led to the 1956 revolution can gain much from the stories 
told by the eight authors included in this symposium. Each 
author treats of a separate major phase of Hungarian life, such 
as the family, religion, propaganda, education, youth, politics, 
and economics. In general, they give a brief picture of how life 
went on before the Communist regime and a detailed analysis 
of the changes introduced under the Red terror. 

Family life was hurt in two major ways: by forcing mothers 
to work outside the home, and by direct Communist efforts to 
demoralize youth. Under the heading of religion, we read of 
the efforts to make the Church a pliant organ of the state. Prop- 
aganda, of course, was all pervasive. Even the field of music 
was taken over by the Party. Yet these attempts to mold men’s 
minds were to fail. In spite of thorough Communist control of 
education, it was the youth who sparked the revolt of 1956. 

The political structure of the Communist regime is described 
in detail. So also are the steps taken to collectivize the economy 
and to exploit its resources for the welfare of the Soviet Union. 

While there are many insights in this collection, one of the 
better chapters is the description of the detailed steps taken to 
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break down the influence of religion and particularly the effort 
to win over the clergy. The author groups the clergy into three 
main classes: a few who for the sake of ambition freely col- 
laborated with the Communists; a larger group that actively 
fought them; and a still larger class that tried to remain po- 
litically passive so as to be free to minister to their flocks. The 
author is critical of this last group. Perhaps he is right, but the 
decision was most difficult to make. 

As a case study in Communist tactics and terror, this book 
deserves wide reading. But it is even more valuable as a witness 
to the vitality of truth, justice, and faith. 

REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, 8.8. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington 5, D. C. 


The Religion of India. By Max Weber. Translated by Hans 
Gerth and Don Martindale. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1958. Pp. xii+392. $6.75. 

The Free Press has again made available in translation one 
of Max Weber’s more important works, The Religion of India. 
To a certain extent this book may be called a key to the mystery 
of India, because this “mystery” is often nothing else than the 
general lack of understanding as far as the deep religious moti- 
vations of the people of India are concerned. In his character- 
istic way Weber treats the subject with typical accuracy of de- 
tail and extraordinary erudition. The Religion of India not only 
presents a sociological analysis of religion as such but also of 
the culture of the country as a whole. The religious factor is 
taken as a methodological variable, so to say, and its influence 
on the economic and on other social phenomena is disclosed. 
Weber does not so much treat of the theological dogma of the 
religion of India as of the totality of the practical forms of 
human conduct required by a religion in regard to its members. 

The fundamental problem of this study is the same as that 
underlying the three large volumes Weber devoted to the so- 
ciology of religion: to ascertain just what the relationship be- 
tween social and religious phenomena is. Weber insists on the 
mutual interdependence of these phenomena. Methodologically, 
however, he takes the one factor “religion” and attempts to find 
its specific effects on the socio-economic life of India. In a long 
and elaborate analysis Weber traces these religious effects in the 
life of the people, especially of the members of the various 
castes. He succeeds fully in convincing the reader that the re- 
ligion of India is a powerful, dynamic factor in the life of in- 
dividuals and of society. The translation of The Religion of 
India is definitely a contribution to the mutual understanding of 
nations and cultures as the work itself was written in the spirit 
and meaning of the verstehende Soziologie (literal meaning: 
understanding-sociology). The study is based on immense fac- 
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tual material which makes it especially valuable for everyone 
interested in the field of the sociology of religion. 


SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines. 


The Sociology of Religion. By Thomas Ford Hoult. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1958. Pp. xii+436. $5.25. 


In any development or expansion of the social sciences into 
new fields of interest almost any new book on the subject is 
usually welcomed with a great deal of enthusiasm. With the 
exception of a few works of genius that have thus appeared, 
most of these excursions into unchartered fields leave much to 
be desired. Unfortunately the Sociology of Religion by Thomas 
Hoult not only falls into the limbo of such soon-to-be-forgotten 
works, but also, owing to its obviously tendentious misinterpre- 
tations of the Catholic Church, is deserving of the most out- 
spoken and severe condemnation. The fact that this garbled 
version of the history of the Church, and the many unfounded 
imputations of motive and purpose of its past and present 
leaders, is dressed up in pseudo-scientific jargon would make its 
rejection all the more imperative. It would take the patience of 
a Dr. O’Neill to correct the unprecedented mass of errors that 
Hoult seems to have gone out of his way to gather into his 
highly disappointing volume. Within the compass of this brief 
review no such gigantic task will be attempted. 

For Catholic sociologists it is enlightening, however, to find 
that the very foundation of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society is described in this fashion: 

Catholic limitations on scientific and learned inquiry are 
not simply imposed upon members of the Church. A num- 
ber of Catholic sociologists voluntarily withdrew from the 
American Sociological Society to form a Catholic Society. 
They were prompted by the belief that “. . . a scientific 
sociology must be based upon a set of fundamental truths 
and principles which are true for all time” (p. 365). 

From the Hegelian quotation on page one making the Span- 
iards murderers of whole generations of Indians in America to 
the modernistic account toward the end of the book of the trans- 
formation of Jesus Christ from a kind, well-meaning carpenter 
into God by an elaborate state church, Hoult’s Sociology of Re- 
ligion may well be classified as anti-Catholic propaganda. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Reader in Comparative Religion — An Anthropological Ap- 
proach. Edited by William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1958. Pp. 
xiii+598. $7.25. 

As is true of any reader or collection of works for ready 
reference, this volume is not all inclusive. It does, however, run 
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the gamut of religious beliefs and taboos known to mankind 
since the beginning of history. 

The volume is divided into what amounts to eleven small 
books, on the various aspects and important points to be found 
in the field of comparative religion. These divisions range from 
the historical treatment of religion or religious trends, through 
the purpose and necessity of religion among all peoples in his- 
tory, to the dynamics of religion. This latter is especially 
thought-provoking. An empirical approach here gives us a pic- 
ture of conditions found by Herskovits. 

While treated very respectfully by the researcher, it must be 
noted that Catholic authorities, too, have logical explanations 
for these seemingly religious abberations. Only recently mis- 
sioners in Haiti explained to the reviewer the great difficulty 
experienced by them in separating these people from Voodoo 
customs, and the means used to accomplish that liberation. 


It is interesting to read acceptance by the editors of the dic- 
tum that no group, not even the Communists, is without “re- 
ligion.” This same philosophy is indicated in a statement found 
in the introduction: 

The new comparative religion as represented by the anthro- 
pological approach, makes no effort to evaluate, and it en- 
compasses all the religions of the world, past and present, 
about which there is any information (p. 3). 

Among the authorities quoted were some who are contro- 
versial. While famed Father Wilhelm Schmidt has been in- 
cluded, it would have equated matters a bit more if several more 
Catholic authors had been placed in the work. Men like Kamp- 
mann, Koppers or Thein would have balanced the volume. 

The final chapter, “Portraits of Religious Systems,” tells us 
that the selection of systems to be studied is arbitrary and 
limited. This is true, and, because of the selection, it treats of 
the esoteric and unusual rather than the larger and more im- 
portant bodies of religion. 

The volume may serve as supplementary reading in Compar- 
ative religion courses. It surely is not exhaustive. Religion is 
not treated theologically. Consequently theologians will find 
much valuable matter omitted. Many works and authors not 
contained within its covers, rightfully belong therein. 

REv. PAUL E. LANG 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 


The American Labor Force. By Gertrude Bancroft. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv+256. $7.50. 

“A Volume in the Census Monograph Series,” this is another 
of the dozen or so studies on the 1950 census data done for the 
Social Science Research Council in cooperation with the U. § 
Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census. Many of them 
have been reviewed with praise in this and other learned perioé- 
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icals, usually with regrets that the 1950 data are so tardily ex- 
pounded. Much has been done here to nullify that criticism. 

In this neat little volume 1950 data are supplemented to a 
great extent with Census Bureau reports to 1955 or 1956 and 
such interesting observations are made as: “If children under 
14 years of age are added to those who did no work at all, the 
dependent population is estimated at 54 per cent of the total 
civilian noninstitutional population in 1955.” (p. 22). 

There are six well-written information-packed chapters. The 
first on “Economic Activity of the Population” with 15 Tables 
and 3 Figures, presents so much in “quotable quotes” that the 
reviewer is tempted to ignore the admonition in back of the title 
page advising that “This material has been copyrighted to se- 
cure its accurate presentation and use” and indicating that per- 
mission to reprint will be granted only on terms with which it 
is now too late to conform. There is better-than-average cover- 
age of statistics on the participation of women in the labor force. 
After a short interval of employment between the end of school 
and the starting of their families, followed by the “idle” years 
during which they are only housekeepers and homemakers, the 
vast majority of women return to work “to supplement the 
family income at whatever kind of work is both available and 
agreeable.” The author unstatistically asserts that these women 
return to the “labor force voluntarily and with enthusiasm 
(italics mine) not to pursue a career for which they have been 
prepared by school and college .. .” (p. 39). This reviewer’s 
observation is that college women return to occupations which 
were “interrupted by marriage,” voluntarily, of course, possibly 
with enthusiasm. Needless to say, a scientific analysis of this 
point would be of great interest to curriculum builders. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 treat of “Changing Patterns of Labor 
Force Participation 1940-1950,” “Trends in the Part-time Labor 
Force,” and “Family Employment Patterns.” In Chapter 6, in 
accordance with four different methods specifically detailed, the 
labor force is projected to 1975. 

Some one hundred pages are given to an excellent bibliog- 
raphy, to four appendices explaining methods and reproducing 
many pertinent census-report tabulations, and to an 8-page in- 
dex. Excellent is the word for the form and content of this 
study of the growth and changing composition of the American 
labor force between 1900 and 1950. Much has been added con- 
eerning parts of the present decade. The price is hardly high 
for such a well-documented work. 

SISTER MARY Licuori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. 


The Struggle For A Higher Standard of Living. By Willem 
Brand. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. $7.50. 
Many Americans today have a sense of guilt when they learn 
that two-thirds of the people of the world are living on a pov- 
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erty level while they themselves are enjoying the material bene- 
fits of a “quasi-affluent society.” Looking at the situation from 
the strictly economic point of view, however, the consciences 
of these Americans may be eased considerably. For in this book, 
Willem Brand offers an historical and institutional analysis of 
the situation, giving evidence that this disparity in levels of 
living existed as far back as the 1800’s, though it has been enor- 
mously magnified since then. It likewise becomes evident that 
the problem of the underdeveloped countries will be ours for 
many generations to come. 

Technological advance and skillful business organization 
have lifted the material welfare of Western countries to un- 
precedented levels while the two-thirds of mankind inhabiting 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America are still living at a minimum 
level of subsistence. The author, a former member of the United 
Nations Secretariat, gives a comprehensive over-view of the 
difficulties faced by poor countries in their efforts to improve 
levels of living. Part One, comprising the first six chapters, 
deals with the causes and symptoms of a low standard of living, 
pointing out the specific problems of each productive factor: 
land, capital, labor, and leadership. The second part, chapters 
seven to thirteen, treats the domestic financial resources which 
are available for industrial development in the various coun- 
tries. The author indicates the relevance of consumption pat- 
terns and private investment; the role of foreign trade and gov- 
ernment; finally, the relation of inflation to development. In the 
third part, foreign investment both private and public, and the 
current programs of bilateral and international aid are dis 
cussed. A short history of past trends in Capitalism is pre 
sented, then a description of the function and scope of new 
proposals for enlarging the stream of public investment. 

Among the tentative conclusions reached are these: 1. The 
economic level from which the poor countries start seems to be 
much lower than that at which the present industrial countries 
began; 2. The relationship between population and resources 
seems to be unfavorable for most countries whereas their rate 
of population increase is much higher than that of the West; 
3. In many countries the tradition of rationality and the rule of 
law are not yet imbedded in their social and cultural structure; 
4. Because of the lag in technical skill and knowledge of organi- 
zation, these countries seem to have only limited opportunities 
for developing outside markets; and 5. The development of 
Soviet Russian economy should not be an example for the under: 
developed countries. 

Despite its rather technical economic analysis, this book 
should prove of interest to the sociologist from at least two 
points of view: first, because the problem of the underdevelopet 
countries is one aspect of the modern world crisis; it is ont 
cause of anguish that cries out for intelligent understanding and 
solution. Secondly, the analysis frequently points out that the 
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true dimensions of this problem cannot be confined to economics 
alone; that human and social factors must be taken into account. 
The task of developing leadership and adequate social organiza- 
tion calls for the specialized knowledge of the sociologist as 
much as that of the trained economist. 

The author concludes: “. . . the challenge of world economic 
development is bound up with the struggle for the minds and 
attitudes of mankind. And in this struggle, economic matters, 
while important, are often secondary.” 


Sr. MARY RODERIC CHISHOLM 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis. 


People of Coal Town. By Herman R. Lantz. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. Pp. ix+310. $5.75. 

The hundred-year history of Coal Town was marked by vio- 
lence between the early native-born southern whites and foreign 
immigrants. The coal strike of 1908 added Negro strikebreakers 
to the explosive scene for a time. The natives from the South 
who settled in this county in southern Illinois “were indiffer- 
ent to the values of frugality, industry, and productive efforts,” 
while the peasant European immigrants were generally “hard 
workers, steady, predictable, and easily controlled.” 

Lantz has a socio-psychological field day in telling the story 
of the struggle between these two groups whose attitudes of 
suspicion, fear and hostility, social isolation, differences in lan- 
guage, food, religion, and work habits, destroyed all possibility 
of meaningful interaction. “The cultural differences emerged as 
social barriers. Once constructed the social barriers appeared 
to perpetuate themselves, evolving into a cultural pattern of dis- 
crimination.” These distorted stereotypes mark the behavior of 
these people to this day. 

Adhering closely to the historical details of the birth, pros- 
pering, and decline of this one-industry, frontier-type commun- 
ity the author analyzes the attitudes, personalities, family pat- 
terns, social structure, social and economic controls, of the peo- 
ple of Coal Town and tries to find in this community “certain 
leads which offer insights for the understanding of other sec- 
tions of contemporary American life.” 

Five brief appendices, among them an autobiography, bring 
this interesting and significant piece of Americana to a close. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Prehistoric Man in Europe. By Frank C. Hibben. Norman: The 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xvii+317. $4.95. 
Compressing into 317 pages the archeological and related 

evidences and conclusions relating to the hundreds of thousands 

of years of the prehistory of man in Europe from earliest times 

down to the beginnings of the Greek and Roman states was a 

monumental undertaking, but Professor Hibben has brought it 
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off with grace and perspicacious scholarship, and has produced 
a work of genuine value for archeologists, anthropologists, and 
sociologists. 

The untimely death in 1941 of Vladimir Fewkes, a leading 
authority on prehistoric Europe, prevented earlier publication 
of this work. Publication by James Gaul, one of Fewkes’ col- 
leagues, was also prevented when Gaul was killed behind Ger- 
man lines in World War II in the course of an O.S.S. mission. 
Professor Hibben, an archeologist and anthropologist at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, undertook to finish the task. He has 
permitted himself to differ from Fewkes’ manuscript notes 
where this seemed best, and thus the completed work is quite 
different from the original in certain portions. He has also 
cleared up a few errors in the manuscript and has modernized 
concepts in areas which have progressed considerably since 
Fewkes’ death. 

The introductory chapters on the geological ages, and the 
possible evolutionary history of earliest man are well done, al- 
though the writer objects to the suggestion that modern man 
may have had a polygenistic origin according to race. This 
seems extremely shaky on scientific grounds in view of the 
capacity of all the modern races to interbreed even though con- 
vergent evolution be invoked as a justification; on theological 
grounds it is untenable. 

With the start of chapter four’s discussion of the relation 
between flint artifacts and human reason, the reader plunges 
into a most fascinating and illuminating description of the find- 
ings from European sites which will make him reluctant to lay 
down the book until he comes to the late Neolithic and early 
metallic eras. Here one is somewhat overcome by the wealth of 
information on civilizations that come and go on almost every 
page. However, interest picks up again sharply with the Iron 
Age and continues to the end of the book. 

Professional archeologists, anthropologists, and sociologists 
will want this book to assist in the integration of their knowl- 
edge of prehistory. Professor Hibben consistently takes a 
moderate and reasonable view in his judgments on disputed 
points, and although one may not always agree with him, one 
will have to confess that his arguments are solid in almost all 
cases. 

FRANCIS C. MADIGAN, S.J. 
Xavier University, Cagayan de Oro City, Philippines 


The Academic Marketplace. By Theodore Caplow and Reece J. 
McGee. Foreword by Jacques Barzun. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. x+262. $4.95. 

What is happening in the rapidly changing college and uni- 
versity world? More specifically, what are the features of the 
academic social system which will help us to understand the 
fundamental purposes of the modern university? Questions such 
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as these are well worth exploring. Caplow and McGee do a fine 
job of opening up a few parts of the academic anatomy, grue- 
some though it is when laid bare. In the nine major universities 
studied “information screens” prevent men in the academic 
market from understanding such things as the reasons for de- 
parture of former colleagues and, perhaps most importantly, 
the criteria by which professors are officially evaluated. Some 
indication of these latter criteria is provided, however, by the 
general agreement of the respondents (when their responses 
were not vague and amorphous about standards of performance) 
that research and writing are more important than teaching 
when a man is being considered initially or for promotion. The 
range of existing practices for discovering and evaluating pro- 
fessorial candidates is from dictatorship, where one man does 
the hiring and evaluating, to democracy, where personnel eval- 
uation is done by a committee. In the former instance the can- 
didate has to be pleasing to only one man and in the latter he 
has to be so mediocre that he will not offend any of several men. 
The answers to such problems do not come from this kind of 
study but only from agonizing self-appraisals of administra- 
tions and faculties. 

It might be argued that the findings of the Caplow-McGee 
study are not directly relevant to American Catholic colleges and 
universities. After all, they studied “the big leagues.” The 
authors hint at possible discrimination in hiring — at a few of 
the departments it was made quite plain that “only white Prot- 
estants need apply” (p. 49). But there are not scads of quali- 
fied Catholic scholars pounding at their doors; such scholars are 
scarce even in the Catholic league. Despite this gap, there are 
some ploys and maneuvers illustrated in the Caplow-McGee 
study which should be helpful to the Catholic layman. Unfor- 
tunately for him, however, (1) the Dean must have demon- 
strated “one-up’s-manship” before his (or her) community 
anointed him (or her) with the administrative oils, and (2) the 
Caplow-McGee study is an equally fruitful source of counter- 
ploys and maneuver-checkers for the administrator-gamesman. 
It is regrettable that the faculty-administration relationship 
should be kept at this level. It seems difficult or impossible for 
the professor to rise above it. The person who is known to be 
idealistic about and deeply attached to his institution tends to 
receive less salary than his more opportunistic (or at least more 
covertly idealistic) colleague. This finds indirect support in the 
Caplow-McGee study. The way out for the Catholic who needs 
more salary then, and this is offered only semi-facetiously, is to 
write something (according to Caplow and McGee it doesn’t 
matter what) and keep his ideals strictly to himself. 

JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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Lehrbuch der Voelkerkunde. Edited by Leonhard Adam and 
Hermann Trimborn. 3rd revised edition. Stuttgart: Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, 1958. Pp. viii+303. DM. 39.20. 


The new edition of this rich and compact textbook on cul- 
tural anthropology, originally written in 1936, is of consider- 
able interest to American social scientists. The senior editor, 
Leonhard Adam (now residing at Melbourne, Australia), 
author of the well-known Pelican book on “Primitive Art,” 
originated the idea of the book and brought it into being al- 
though at the time of publication his name could not be listed 
on account of the German racial laws. Now he has, together 
with his colleague, published this up-to-date edition of what the 
editors call a textbook (Lehrbuch), clearly distinguished from 
a Handbuch which would mean a comprehensive report on re- 
search done and a descriptive presentation of various cultures. 

Although dealing with a symposium written by thirteen 
authors, the editors achieved a high degree of coordination in 
method and style through all the twelve chapters. A broad in- 
troductory chapter by the junior editor deals with the tasks and 
methods of ethnology (the more adequate translation of the Ger- 
man Voelkerkunde) and gives an instructive survey of the many 
currents which succeeded each other in the approach to an un- 
derstanding of culture. The American contributions are unfor- 
tunately greatly neglected. Murdock, Herskovitz, Kluckhohn, to 
give a few examples, are not mentioned, others just in passing. 
On the other hand, very fine chapters treat the mentality of 
primitive peoples (Thurnwald), religion, poetry, music, and the 
visual arts. In the section on music, instructions are given on 
the technique of collecting unwritten songs. Other chapters dis- 
cuss language, the socialization of individuals and groups, and 
legal research in the field of ethnology. In spite of the breadth 
of approach, too many areas are studied in a too factual and iso- 
lated manner, without emphasis on the general trends. This 
holds true in particular for the last chapter on the future of 
primitive peoples (Naturvoelker). Frazier, although not an an- 
thropologist, has better developed the general frame of reference 
within which culture and race contacts between “primitive” and 
“developed” nations are taking place. 

As a whole, the Lehrbuch is comprehensive enough to bring 
out the character and value of cultural anthropology in action, 
and it is worthwhile reading for the scholars in this country 
as an example of how others study anthropology and what their 
perspectives are. RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Social Work in the American Tradition. By Nathan Edward 
Cohen. New York: The Dryden Press, 1958. Pp. x+404. 
$4.75. 

In the preface to this clearly organized and solidly docu- 
mented book the author states that because of social work’s phe- 
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nomenal growth there is danger “of becoming so involved in the 
job to be done that earlier purposes and goals fade into the back- 
ground” (p. vii). Dr. Cohen has succeeded admirably in keep- 
ing these goals and purposes in proper perspective as he traces 
the development of American social work from the colonial 
period to the present. Contrary to much social work history 
which is factual and not interpretive, limited in vision, and 
isolationist in perspective, Social Work in the American Tradi- 
tion forcibly emphasizes that social work history is more than 
one-dimensional. It is an integral part of the cultural, social, 
religious, and political life of the country or area in which it 
took root. In this sense, social work is not a late arrival on the 
scene of American history. Rather, its roots are many decades 
deep for it was during the “period that stretched from coloniza- 
tion to the Civil War that the philosophy, values, and mores of 
American life were being forged, happenings which were to play 
a large role in the development of social work” (p. 19). 

In tracing the development of social work theory and practice 
in the United States, the author clearly indicates that the process 
of growth is evolutionary. New theoretical formulations and 
clinical findings do not emerge from a social work setting full 
grown as do some of the latest headline discoveries of anti- 
biotics. Rather, social work trends take a comparatively long 
time to build up before emerging clearly and definitely to take 
their place in theoretical and methodological literature and prac- 
tice. Newer findings tend to slip little by little into the main- 
stream of social work practice and, according to their validity 
and usefulness, to endure or disappear. These historical trends 
in the development of American social work Dr. Cohen has 
clearly delineated. In addition, he has outlined the forces which 
inevitably grow from the inside and penetrate from the outside 
to hasten or retard this growth, to accelerate or impede the pace 
and help to decide the direction. 

Throughout the book is threaded the author’s conviction that 
the individual cannot be divorced from the reality of his society 
and that social responsibility implies a two-fold goal: the de- 
velopment of social values in the individual that enable him to 
live and function effectively in the community, and the meshing 
of individuals and community values along constructive lines. 

Because the author’s grasp of the literature and acquaintance 
with the data in the field are impressively broad, the book should 
be placed high on the priority list as a source for information 
concerning chronological events of historical significance in the 


field of social work. 


SISTER MARY IMMACULATE, C.D.P. 
Worden School of Social Service, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio 7, Tex. 
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